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TERMS: 
82.00 per annum, inadvance. @2.50 if not paid in 
ivance. Postage free. Single copies & cents. 


\ iper discontinued, except at the option of the 
rietor, until all arrearages are paid. 


\)) persons sending contributions to THE PLOVGHMAN 

ise in its columns must sign their name, not 

essarily for publication, but_as a guarantee of 

-ood faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the 

waste-basket. All matter intended for publication 

should be w —_ on note size paper, with ink, and 
n but one side. 


Correspondence from practical farmers, giving the 
esults of their ge ange is solicited: Letters 
should be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, 

\tich Will be printed or not, as the writer may 


1 PLOUGHMAN offers great advantages to adver- 
tisers. Its circulation is large and among the most 
tive and intelligent portion of the community, 


Ep tered as second-class mail matter. 


Agricultural. 


Irrigation Schemes. 
lhe irrigation speculators in the Western 
States are pulling wires in every direction 
»induce the United States Government to 
nish capital for their business. In order 
convince the Congress of the United 
States that the Government should furnish 
money to enrich private parties in their irri- 
gation schemes, they claim and show figures 
to prove the same so profitable that it may 
well be left to private capitalists. The 
ilues of land in the Rocky Mountain States 
have been raised by irrigation they claim 
from fifty cents per acre to anywhere from 
<5 to $100 per acre in the northern part, and 
om S20 to $1800 per acre in the southern 
part, aecording to the crops that can be got 
off the land. 

One report states, in speaking of the ad- 
vantages of irrigation in the San Joaquin 
Valley, the speculator claims that six crops 
a vear of alfalfa (or clover), with a yield of 
two tons to the acre, are not unusual where 
water is deliveredto the land. Taking one | 
year with another, alfalfa hay will yield a\ 
profit over and above all expenses by $2a! 
m, and probably more, if fed to stock. |! 
Andthis makes the land easily worth $100 | 
per acre. 
These irrigation speculators prove (from | 
their standpoint) that ten aeres of land with | 
water are better than one hundred acres 
without water, and this means that with | 
water lands will support in plenty ten times | 
as Inany as can now earn ascanty livelihood | 

raising cereal crops. 
It is claimed by parties interested in get- 
« Uncle Sam to loan them all the money ; 
want that in forty per cent. of the | 
(nited States, exclusive of Alaska and the 
slands, agriculture is dependent upon irri- 
sation. Five hundred million dollars have 
en spent in irrigating canals, laterals and 

connections, 

ltis claimed, by these speculators, that 
rigation has raised the value of an area in 
lexas greater than New England, from 
~250and 85 an aere to $50 and $100 per 
ire. The most enormous profits are proven 

rrigation schemes. 
ud yet, with profits far exceeding those 
wy other legitimate industry in the 
ted States, these schemers and specula- 
rs in irrigation projects want the United 
States Government to loan the money, and 
'o sive them lands in the public domain to 
ce them to multiply the value of the 
| anywhere from twenty to a thousand 


———_—————_» 





these magnificent schemes are possible 
vate capital, why should the Govern- 
tax all the people to raise the money 
) the few irrigation speculators ? Why 
t they take care of themselves? If 
‘overnment is going to give the irriga- 


| of farming and other branches of man ufact- 
| uring throughout the country. The Gov- 
‘ernment should not be asked to fatten 
|these Western speculators in irrigation 
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They should be left to private enterprise and 
private capital, the same as other branches 


schemes. 
+> 
Found in a Pound of Coal. 


A pound of cannel coal is a lump about the 
size of a man’s fist, says Answers. Out of 
this dyes can be distilled sufficient to color 
the following lengths of flannel, three- 
quarters of a yard wide: .Five feet of yel- 
low, 34 feet of scarlet, two feet of violet, 
two inches of orange, four inches of turkey 
red, and eight inches of magenta. By ju- 
dicious blendings you can obtain sixteen 
distinct yellow colors, twelve orange, thirty 
red, fifteen blue, seven green and nine vio- 
let ; in all, eighty-nine separate tints. These 
colors are made from the waste left over 
after the gas has been extracted. 

Take a ton of good cannel coal, and distill 
it in a gas retort. It will give ten thousand 
cubic feet of gas, twenty-five gallons of am- 
moniacal liquor, thirty pounds of ammonium 
sulphate, thirteen hundredweight of coke 
and twelve gallons of coal tar. It is this 
liquid which forty years ago was burned in 
the furnaces or sold as cheap wagon grease 
at five shillings a ton, that now yields not 
only these lovely colors, but medicines and 
scents enough to stock a chemist’s and per- 
fumer’s shop. 

The first man who, 160 years ago, tried to 


experiment with coal tar—a German called 
Stauf—very nearly died from suffocation. 


It was 120 years before chemists learned to 
deal with coal tar and first obtained the | 
beautiful aniline purple or mauve dye. Two! 
million and a half of money was spent in | 
1809 on coal tar dyes in British factories. 

So great was the excitement when the 








purple aniline dye was first discovered that | ZB 


a Parisian manufacturer made the city au- | 
thorities an offer of $40,000 if he might be! 
permitted to take up the asphalt in one of | 
the principal streets in order to distill it | 
for use in his dyeworks. Purple became 
the fashion, and remained so for four sue- 
cessive seasons. | 

The newer coal-tar dyes owe their dis- 
covery to the quinine famine of 1880. In) 
that year quinine became so expensive that | 
Professor Dewar and other scientists began 
experimenting to find a substitute which 
would do equally well to cool the blood in 
fever. The first resuits of their experiments 
were the delicate yellows and browns ob- 
tained from benzine. Then quinoline was 
hit upon—a drug with just the same bitter 
taste as quinine, equally powerful in fight- 
ing fever, and leaving none of quinine’s 
evil effects. (Quinoline, also, costs less than 
half as much as quinine. 

Antipyrine, even stronger and more last- 
ing in its effects, and without any bitterness 
at all, was the next development. Hun- 
dreds of pounds of this drug have been 
shipped lately to South Africa to help the 
doctors in their fight against enteric fever. 

Still another boon from coal tar is the 
drug called thallin, which is much the best 
medicine known to cure a patient of the 
dreaded yellow fever. In all, seventeen 
new medicines owe their origin to coal tar. 

‘Extract of new-mown hay” and other 
similar delicate perfumes are obtained from 
a substance called cumarin, which up to a 
few years ago was extracted from sweet 
woodruff and other scented grasses. Dr. 
Perkin discovered that cumarin could be ob- 
tained by distillation of one of the volatile 
oils of coaltar. White heliotrope is also 
made almost entirely from coal tar, together 
with seven other scents, generally known 
by the names of the flowers they used to be 
extracted from. The Island of Mauritius 
lost much of its scent industry through the 
rivalry of coal tar scent. 

Vanillin, one of the most delicate prod- 
ucts of coal, is used by the gallon in mak- 
ing the extract of vanilla, for flavoring cus- 
tards and puddings. 

Besides these dyes and scents, coal tar 





speculator thousands of acres of land, 


xan him thousands of dollars to irri-j; 


these lands so he can make thirty to 


iundred per cent. per annum out of it, | 


honld not the Government extend its 


itions to hop growing, to tobacco grow -| 5 
» wheat growing, to cattle raising, to | infectant. 


ranch of agriculture where capital and 
s needed ? 
iost any Eastern farmer would be glad 
ve the Government give hima thousand 
of the public domain and furnish him 
+ money he wants to carry on his busi- 
in the belief that he can employ more 
uid support a larger population. Why 
Eastern farmers be taxed to make 
‘ern irrigation speculators rich? With 
magnificent schemes why cannot they 
‘are of themselves by the use of private 
‘1? Millions of dollars, in this country 
i England, are seeking investment at 
. five and six percent. perannum. Why, 
sation schemes will pay thirty to one 
lred per cent. per annum, can no private 
tal be induced to invest in such wonder- 
icome-producing schemes. 
<ain, if the government is going into the 
i638 of providing land and money for 
ation speculators, why should it not 
eland and money for.oil speculators, 
er miners, iron speculators or any 
industrial interests ? 
should the irrigation speculators 
ill the land and all the money pro- 
i by the Government? It canhardly be 
ied that other speculators in forest 
in manufacturing, mining, in com- 
', intrade, would be willing to stand 
ind see the Government furnish land 
inoney to irrigation projects and not 
“a slice of the pork ”’ themselves. 
claim, from the very fact that these 
‘tion speculators show such wonderful 
its and such wonderful results, that the 


gives us that greatest boon of the man whose 
doctor won’t let him take sugar—namely, 
Of this substance, one pound is 
; equal to two hundredweight of sugar, as far 


' saccharin. 


| as sweetening power goes. It is quite whole- 
| some, and is into the bargain a capital dis- 
| Jam made with saccharin ought 
to keep forever. 

Coal tar dyes and scents are by no means 
cheap and nasty substitutes. They are all 
harmless—sometimes more harmless than 
the original preparations they have super- 
seded. And, in spite of the evil odor of coal 
tar, not one workman has ever been made 
ill by dealing with it. 


———__-_ + > oe —————_ 


iT 
Why | Am a Dairyman. ! 
Weall should have some good reason for 
following the business which engages our | 
attention. Only the man who works at 
everything in a haphazard way would en- 
gage in the noble occupation of dairying | 
without a satisfactory reason for his action. | 
My reasons for the faith that is in me may | 
be briefly stated as follows, and in giving | 
them, I believe I am presenting arguments 
which will appeal to every dairyman. 
First—I never have as yet discovered any 
way of keeping my farm in a state of fer- 
tility as well as by keeping cows. The day 
has gone by when we can depend upon un- 
aided nature to supply the elements taken 
by man from the soil from year to year. We 
have been unmerciful in our robbery of the 
land with which we have been intrusted, re- 
lying upon nature in some mysterious way 
to make up to the soil the fertility we have 
taken away; and she has been more than 
kind to us in this respect; but now at last 
she has drawn the line and says to us that 
we must give back something of the much 
we have stolen in years gone by. Dairying 
enables us to do this more effectually than 
we can possibly do in any other way. 








‘“o\ernment should not be asked to come in 
gs contribute more land and more money 
° lake these schemes still more profitable. 


Second—To the ambitious man there are 
possibilities most alluring in dairying. It 
is so encouraging to note from time to time 
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the advancement we are making in the im 
provement of our stock, in the amount of 
milk, butter or cheese produced, and the re- 
turns from the various members of our 
herds. It has well been said that ‘* he isa 
benefactor who makes two blades of grass 
grow where there used to be one.’’ If that 
be true, surely the man who improves 
the beauty and usefulness of the cow is 
doubly a benefactor. 

Third—I find in the returns from my dairy 
ample proof of the fact that dairying is and 
must be, when intelligently conducted, one 
of the most remunerative lines of business 
in which men may engage. Considering the 
amount of capital invested in the dairy in- 
dustry in this country, the returns are very 
satisfactory, and the increase per capita 
from year to year shows that the limit of 
possibility has not yet been reached. 


1 am aware that with most men the _finan- 
cial side of this question is the all-absorbing 
one, but to my mind it does not eclipse the 
importa ice of the other considerations I 
have herein mentioned. It is gratifying to 

eengaged ina profession which does so 
much for the improvement of men, stock 
and earth. Noman can do this without 
being himself madea better man. We must 
make a living; that is true; but it is not wise 
to let the utilitarian swallow up the human- 
itarian. If we realized this more thoroughly 
we would get more happiness out of our 
business. We would see brighter and better 
things in our calling. Is it not worth work- 
ing for? E. L. VINcENT. 

Broome County, N. Y. 
_-<>-. 
Notes from Washington, D. C. 








There has been an unusual demand for 
the bulletin recently published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on ‘* Stock-Poison- 
ing Plants of the Range Regions.”’ 

Mr. F. V. Coville, the botanist of the de- 
partment, in speaking to your correspond- 
ent regarding this bulletin, stated that 


| already the department has distributed over 


6000 copies, which has exhausted its supply, 
while congressmen have been furnished 
with a like number for distribution to their 
constituents. 

‘This bulletin,” he said, “has brought 
us already evidences of the good it may ac- 


‘complish, for each year the losses from 


stock poisoning are something tremendous, 
and while the department cannot prevent 
this entirely, still we can reduce them by 
giving the stock raisers methods of eradica- 
tion, prevention of poisoning and treatments 
for poisoned stock. 

‘** Wehave found that a solution of per- 
manganate of potash is an excellent remedy 
in at least three cases where the animals 
otherwise would die in but a few hours. As 
soon as the stock are noticed to have symp- 
toms of poisoning, this remedy should be 
given to them as a drench, and our records 
have shown that it is remarkably. effective. 

‘* Now, in the question of eradication; 
water-hemlock, which is difficult to subdue, 
is one of the most deadly of plants, which 
will kill stock in about two hours after it 
has been eaten. Nor has any cure for it been 
discovered; nevertheless there is usually 
some way of getting around a bad proposi- 
tion, and this plant has been found to be 
only dangerous in the early spring, just 
after it has come up from the ground. 
After it has matured well, stock may be 


J 


allowed to graze it with impunity. 

** Lupine, on the contrary, a plant used in 
Europe toa great extent for stock-feeding, 
has been found by our agents to be poison- 
ous after it is in flower and while the seeds 


{are being formed. The grazers should be 








cautious that their charges do not graze in 
pastures where lupine is in this condition, 
and in no way should lupine be cut for 
bay after flowers or buds are seen. 

“A most pitiful sight can be witnessed on 

the ranges, where cattle and sheep go crazy. 
By crazy I mean that they become entirely 
tresponsible and wandering, with that state 
of mind which shows them to know nothing 
of what they are doing. The loco weed is 
the cause of this. Locoed in the Western 
parlance means gone crazy. This poison 
does not become effective immediately after 
the weed is eaten, as in the case with other 
dangerous weeds. It is rather a sort of 
cumulative poison. The best remedy I 
should advise is to simply take the cattle off 
of the range, and place them upon a non- 
poisonous diet, say alfalfa. They will be- 
come fat, healthy and well. Then they 
should be sold. 

“In all of our experiments we have not 
found any of these Western poisons to affect 
the flesh of either cattle or sheep, as has 
been found to be the case with some of the 
plants having their homes inthe East. There 
is, therefore, nothing to fear in the use of 
these cattle as beef.’’ 

‘* But how 1s it, Mr. Coville, that animal 
instinct will not tell the cattle of the pres- 
ence of dangerous weeds.’”’ 

“It does. But when the herds are hun- 
gry and are placed on ranges where these 
plants are to be found, they must eat some- 
thing or starve. The consequence, of 
course, is just as deadly as though they had 
eaten nothing at all. Allow cattle to dis- 
criminate in their choice of food and they 
will avoid such harmful plants. 

‘* The problem of the improvement of the 
range and Western pasture lands is one 
which should receive unusually careful at- 
tention.”’ 


One of the explorers of the Department of 
Agriculture, David G. Fairchild, is at the 
present time in Algeria engaged in collect- 
ing macaroni wheats and also in procuring 
desirable forage plants. Heis expected to 
make shipments in a short time, and the de- 
partment will be ready to give to the public 
the results of his searches. 

“The division of plant industry,” said 
Mr. E. A. Bessey, who is the successor of 
Mr. Jared G. Smith, is now engaged in clos- 
ing up the year’s work. Next year we will 
probably make a feature of sending some of 
our men around to the different experiment 
stations to see that work in experimenting 
with the new plants and crops we have ob- 
tained has not lagged. It will not do, now 
that the department has obtained many ap- 
parently useful species to allow them to 
raise themselves without help. 

“The indications are that some of our 
foreign ‘ finds ’ are proving of distinct value 
and advantage to the sections best adapted 
tothem. This is half the battle, i. e., to 
find, after securing a foreign plant or a new 
variety of undoubted superiority, the region 
of country having the soil and climatic con- 
ditions best suited to its growth.” 


To products of agriculture is due the 
credit for the greater portion of the increase 
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in our exports during the present year. In ex j ‘ i i 
L : »xpect to increase the productive ¢ sity 
, the ten months for which detailed figures of his soil by asking it Po se mcitaltohomen: td 


are available, products of agriculture were 
valued at $811,595,955, and formed 65.53 per 


icent. of the total domestic exports; last 
year they amounted to $717,372.746, and 
formed but 62.21 per cent. of the total domes- 
tic exports. The exports of agricultural 
products for the full fiscal year will be about 
$965,000,000, as against $835,858,123 last year. 
These figures for 1901 would be further 
augmented by some $20,000,000 were ship- 
ments to Porto Rico and Hawaii included, 
but these islands being no longer foreign 
territory, shipments to them are no longer 
** exports.” 


Germany eats considerable horse meat, and 
her dealers deplore the present high price of 
horses in America which precludes the ex- 
portation of horse quarters. The Germans 
have gone into horse-steak eating with their 
eyes wide open, and the history of the cus- 
tom is not uninteresting. In 1847 the So- 
ciety for the Protection of Animals at 
Frankfort gave its first ‘‘ fresh horse-meat 
dinner.”” Thereafter, as soon as a horse 
was killed, the society advertised the sale 
of the meat at four cents per pound. It is 
only in recent years that Frankfort has had 
a horse-meat restaurant. Frankfort slaugh- 
ters, at the present time, about one thousand 
horses annually, employing a_ separate 
slaughterhouse for this purpose. 


A billion anda half dollars worth of ex- 
ports are the record-breaking figures ex- 
pected by the Government as the showing 
for the United States during the fiscal year 
ending June 30,1901. For the first eleven 
months of this year the figures are $1,385,- 
013,595, being $100,000,000 in excess of the 
figures for the corresponding eleven months 
of last year, which broke all previous rec- 
ords. 


The State Department has issued a notice 
concerning the milling industry in Hungary 
which is entitled, ‘‘ Opening for Bags in 
Hungary.’’ The report states that there 
would be a good market for American flour 
bags and sacks; the inference is that it 
would be profitable to ship only those which 
have openings. 

Congressman Newlands of Nevada has 
shown that after all Spain is not so far 
behing in the worid’s race. Should the 
United States carry on such irrigation work 
as Spain now has in operation, his State, 
with Utah (equal in acreage to that of 
Spain), could support a population just as 
large as that of the Castilian country— 
seventeen million people. 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 


> 
> _ 


Principles of Agriculture. 
The development, by our forefathers, of 
the agricultural resources of the country 
which they had just discovered and settled, 
was, comparatively speaking, an easy task. 
The principles which governed their labors, 
and at least a crude understanding of which 
Was necessary to secure bountiful harvests, 
were like the principles of a rudimentary 
English education, three in number. Soil, 
seed contact ; nature saw to it that the man 
who understood the proper relationship of 
seed to soil was abundantly rewarded. 
Soil—Rich, virgin, just waiting the action 
of the crudest sort of agricultural imple- 
ments, it crumbled away from the mould 
board ready for the dropping of the seed 
without harrowing. Sometimes, but not 
always, a rude drag, made by felling two or 
three small trees and tying their buts to- 
gether, was drawn over the ground not so 
much to pulverize the soil as_ to level it. 
Humusand all necessary foods were there in 
abundance. Nature fed her plants, as the 
cow fed her calf, in a natural manner. So 
easy was it to grow crops of even enormous 
size that the amount harvested depended 
solely upon the planted acreage. The habit 
of acquisition grew until farmers of old New 
England were land poor under the new con- 
ditions with which they had to deal in later 
years. Competition thrived until it was the 
pride and the boast of each that “he culti- 
vated -— acres.”’ 
Seeds—Many of our forefathers brought 
with them their seeds from the old world, 
i.e., of many varieties, and, saving their 
own seed from year to year, gradually made 
improvements by hybridization and _ selec- 
tion. Several varieties of cereals and vege- 
tables they found already here awaiting de- 
velopment. 
Contaect—Only ina general way did they 
understand that seed and soil were to be 
brought together. No such fineness of tilth 
and pulverization as is found today on the 
farm of the successful farmer or market ! 
gardener. No, indeed! To scratch the soil, | 
to cover the seed, was enough, nature did 
the rest. For years nature expended her 
forces in this lavish manner. For years 
the soil gave up its nutriment to the seed- 
ling, so abundantly that it did not have to 
strive to live; gave till it became worn out, 
and barren, and lifeless ; spent itself in giv- 
ing to others. It is with this exhausted 
condition of the soil and with the new 
principles of agriculture resultant that the 
farmer of today has to deal. 
Very few farmers but realize the ex- 
hausted condition of their land and bemoan 
it, yet they foolishly go on from year to year 
cultivating more and more of it, with the 
hope that by so doing they can keep up to 
the minimum crops necessary to make a 
comfortable living. By this course nothing 
is gained, bur nuca is iost. The farmer of 
today should realize that the first principles 
of success in farming is inathorough un- 
derstanding of his soil; its condition, | 
its needs. Let him restore to it the ele- 
ments of plant food which centuries of har- 
vests have so largely overdrawn. Let him 











deal with it as with a hungry man, as with | 
a thin,emaciated invalid who is not sick but 
in need of strong, nourishing food and. 
tonics. He ~-ouldn’t expect to improve the 
working power of a hungry tramp by com- 
pelling him to saw wood, neither should he 


vests. 

Humus, when needed, can best be sup- 
plied in uature’s way, by restoring to the 
earth that which came from it, i. e., by green 
manuring. 

Nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash can 
be easily and cheaply supplied, and abun- 
dantly enough to produce crops and re-en- 
rich his impoverished soil, in the raw mate- 
rials or in the form of commercial fertilizers. 

Then let the farmer secure the very best 
of seeds (and the best only are good enough) 
from some reliable dealer rather than try to 
save his own. 

Let him now buy and use ina common- 
sense way the very best of farm implements, 
put the soil into the very best physical con- 
dition ; see that soil and seed are brought 
into close and vital contact. By contact I 
do not mean that he is to dig a hole or plow 
a furrow, drop his seed in and then cover it 
with a lump of clay, or even loosely cover it 
with a half-worked soil, but by contact 
mean that every particle of seed surface is 
touched and held in close embrace by a 
finely pulverized and thoroughly enriched 
earth. y 

He will still have enough to contend with 
to make eternal vigilance the price of an 
abundant harvest. He’ll have pests to fight 
and fungus growths to kill or prevent that 
his grandfather knew nothing about when 
he was engaged in farming. He must learn 
to deal with these new conditions, but most 
of all, he must learn not to expect from his 
soil, year after year, more than he gives it 
in the shape of plant food fertilizer. 

Seen 


The Summer Fruits and Vegetables. 


The abundance of moisture is one of the 
most deciding factors in the yield of fruits 
and vegetables, and after a farmer has 
done everything that good culture will per- 
mit he must trust a good deal to the nat- 
ure of the season. There is no harder trial 
to the grower than to find a very dry sea- 
son slowly neutralizing all the good work 
he has done. To some there seems to be 
more of a lottery in fruit and vegeta- 
ble growing on account of the uncertainty 
of the weather than is actually the case. 
Any one who has kept abreast of modern 
agriculture will understand that a good 
deal of our so-called culture of crops is di- 
rected toward counteracting the bad ef- 
fects of dry seasons. An amateur criticises 
the old veteran horticulturist because he 
continues to cultivate the soil when it ap- 
pears to bein a perfect condition of good 
tilth. Now, if one will stop to consider a 
little he will find that this cultivation is to 
keep the underground springs and supply 
of water in close and ready contact with 
the roots of the plants. It is possible un- 
der certain conditions to save a crop from 
drying up by good surface culture. The 
thick, uncultivated surface soil is apt to 
dry up and harden, and the moisture in the 
subsoil will not come to the relief of the 
plants. Notice in a cornfield where the sur- 
face soil is well cultivated how the plants, 
though they may wilt a little in the hot sun, 
will revive and look up at sundown. The 
moisture from below is steadily supplying 
them with the needful article, and though 
it is doled out sparingly, if continued it will 
save the crop until welcome rain finally ap- 
ea;rs. 

The value of good fertility of the soil is 
also noticed particularly in dry weather. 
Crops that have had rich soil to grow in and 
good cultivation get such a large growth by 
the time the dry season comes that they can 
resist the drought. The weaker and less 
sturdy plants are always the first to suc- 
cumb. Moreover, a rich soil in fertility 
always retains moisture longer than the poor 
soil, and if such a soil is carefully culti- 
vated through the season the _ water 
supply will hold out almost __ indefi- 
nitely. Thus a rich soil and steady sur- 
face cultivation through the season are not 
meant entirely to feed the plants with 
rich food, but to prepare them for the an- 
nual battle against the summer drought. 
So well will this help at times that whole 
crops will be saved while those around are 
dying and drying up. The use of the mulch 
in hot weather wherever practical or posgy- 
ble is another guard against drought that is 
well worth remembering and applying. It 
is alla matter of good cultivation and fore- 
thought. There will be times when these 
will fail to save the crops entirely, but the 
chances are all in their favor. 

S. W. CHAMBERS. 





New York. 
clined i 


Connecticut Farm Notes. 


The weather al through May and June, 
except the last few days of the latter month, 
has been remarkably cool. June 23 was a 
pretty warm day, when the mercury reached 
nearly ninety degrees in the shade. Every- 
thing is backward, and hoeing and haying 
seem to be coming ‘“‘all ina heap,” but the 
hay crop will hardly fulfil its early prom- 
ises. There will be, on the whole, a rather 
light crop of hay, with the exception of 
newly-seeded fields, which are looking well 
and promise a good yield. Farmers are not. 
et through with their first being, in fact, 
some pieces of corn are not up yet. 

Fruit has developed slowly, owing to the 
cold, wet weather. Strawberries have been 
very slow in growing and coloring and are 
very much later than usual, but the present 
warm weather will help them out. 

The “ Vernon Creamery Butter,” a prod- 
uct of this country, took the first prize at 
the Pan-American Exhibit. It had several 
competitors. 

The matter of securing good help on the 
farm is becoming quite a problem. Day 
laborers are not as plenty as formerly, and 
the help to be obtained at present is not as 
efficient as might be desired. The work of 
securing the hay crop has not yet com- 
menced. Work is crowding and everybody 
who wants to work is busy. J.P. L. 

Columbia, Ct., June 24, 1901. 
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The Business Side of Dairying. 

Same dairymen make good butter, and 
understand modern methods of keeping the 
product clean, sweet and healthy, but they 
do not place it in the market that pays the 
best. I have known quite a number who 
have excelled in the producing side of the 
work, but who lacked the busipess pro- 
gressiveness essential to success. One ac- 
quaintance was selling his butter to the 
nearest storekeeper for fifteen cents a pound, 

‘which could have brought double that 
amount in Boston or New York. The rea- 
son for his objections to sending it to the 
lattex was ignorance and cowardice. He 
had heard so much about heavy freight 
charges and dishonest commission mer- 
chants that he took it for granted that he 
would be cheated out of all he had. Now 
freight rates are sometimes pretty high, 
and there are some dishonest dealers in 
country produce in the cities, but neither 
should prove a bar to shipping a good 
thing to the city. First be sure thatitis a 
good thing, just what the city people want, 
and then find out some commission mer- 
chant who handles only good things. Some 
merchants have a reputation of supplying 
the best customers only with choice goods. 
and it is worth a good deal to a producer to 
get their goods in such a firm’s favor. In 
order todo this it is necessary that the 
average of the goods should be high, and 
then maintained there. A high-class dealer 
in country produce will not accept many 
excuses for a poor run of goods. You may 
fool them once or twice, but in a short time 
they will refuse to handle any more shipped 
from that farm. Now, as such firms always 
get a few cents more for all their goods than 
the average market prices, it is worth while 
to hold such trade. It is much better to 
withhold the goods that are below the aver- 
age, and not ship themat all, than to ruin 
one’s standing in this way. 

The business side of dairying needs to be 
worked up as thoroughly as the producing 
side. If there is partnership in the dairy- 
ing business it should be conducted in such 
away that the work can be divided up. 
Let one be responsible for the selling of the 
goods and the other for their production. 
Skill and perseverance are required in 
either branch, and one trouble today is that 
many farmers do not have the time to study 
both sides of the question satisfactorily. It 

_is much better if there are two, so there*can 
be adivision of labor. There is room for 
specialism in either branch. Some are good 
business men, sharp traders, but poor pro- 
ducers. Others areexperts in farming and 
dairying, but they lack the ability to dis- 
pose of their products, and as a result they 


will sometimes lose money off the best prod- 
ucts Cc. L. ALLIN. 


Massachusetts 
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Faults of Cheese. 

Mr. J. A. Ruddick, chief of the dairy di- 
vision of the Canadian Department of Agri- 
culture, has issued a series of bulletins 
dealing with the causes of the complaints 
against Canadian cheese recently made. 
They are as follows: 

* Open ” and “* Weak Bodied ’? Cheese— 
Description: *‘* Finest cheese must have a 
close, solid body. The presence of numer- 
ous irregular holes makes what is known as 
‘open ’ cheese. ‘ Weak bodied * cheese are 
of the same character with some excess of 
moisture. 

Cause: Openness in cheese is usually the 
result of an_ insufficient development of 
acidity in the curd before salting and put- 
ting to press. An open, loose body is some- 
times caused by lack of sufficient pressing. 
Some curds will not make close, solid cheese 
under any amount of pressure, yet on the 
other hand no cheese is ever as close as it 
might be unless heavy pressure has been 
gradually and persistently applied. 

Remedy: This defect may be overcome 
by allowing more acid to develop in the 
curd before salting; that is to say more time 
should be allowed fro.n the drawing of the 
whey until the curd is salted and put to 
press. The less acid there is in the curd 
when the whey is drawn the longer will 
be the time required to mature it properly. 

Of Flavor.—Deseription: This term is 
trequently applied ina general way to a va- 
riety of bad flavors, but it more properly 
refers only to the well-known characteristic 
tlavor which indicates early deterioration in 
the cheese. It occurs most frequently 





during the hot weather, but does not usu- 


ally become noticeable until the cheese 
begins to ** break down.” 

Cause—The so-called ‘off tlavor’’ is of 
fermentation origin, and is the result of the 
milk being contaminated by filth in some 
form or other, and the cheese being cured at 
too high a temperature. It is only in ex- 
treme cases that cheese go ‘“‘off flavor”’ 
when they are cured ata temperature not 
exceeding 65° F. If there has not been suffi- 
cient acid in the curd this defect is more lia- 
ble to appear. 

Means of Prevention—Greater care and 
attention to cleanliness in the handling of the 
milk, proper development of acidity in the 
curd, and control of the temperature in the 
curing-room so that it will not go above 65> 
F., are effective means for preventing “ off- 

_ flavored *’ cheese. 

"Fruity Flavor. — Description: The 
term “fruity ” has been applied to a peculiar 
sweet flavor of very pronounced character, 
which is frequently found in cheese. It has 
a strong resemblance to the odor of fer- 
mented fruit, certain kinds of wine, ete. 
It is found in the cheese from different sec- 
tions of the country, and during the differ- 
ent periods of the season, but does not ap- 


pear to bear any relation to other qualities | 


in the cheese. It may run through the out- 
put of a factory for several weeks, but 
usually its appearance is intermittent and 
only certain days make or particular 
batches are affected. 

Cause: The specific cause of this peculiar 
tlavor has not yet been clearly determined, 
although efforts are being made in that di- 
rection. Sufficient is known, however, to 
justify the conclusion that it is of bacterial, 
or at least fermentation origin, and not due 
to the effect of any kind of feed as was 
once supposed. 

Remedy: Without more knowledge con- 
cerning the cause of “ fruity ” flavors, it is 
impossible to do more than make some sug- 
gestions regarding a remedy. As it is most 
likely the result of the milk being contami- 
nated in some manner, special efforts should 
be made to locate any unusual taints or 
flavors in the different patrons’ milk by 
means of the “fermentation test.”” Special 
attention should be paid to the cleaning of 
the whey tank if the whey is returned in 
the cans. 

* Acidy ’’ Cheese—Description: Some dis- 
tinction is usually made between different 
degrees of sourness, and cheese which are 
only a little mealy in texture, and more or 
less faded in color, are called “acidy ” or 
“acid cut.” A plug from a so-called acidy 
cheese has a rough, “furry” surface, and 
does rot show the smooth, bright appear- 
an:e and semi-transparency which is charac- 
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and dances half the night, yet eats only his th)... 
bread, onion and watermelon. Th: Smyrna 
porter eats only a little fruit and sour olive... 
he walks off with his load of one hundred j.0,1,.:- 


dure more than the negro fed on fat meat. 


——Concerning the relative ‘value of ans-<:;.. 
fes, the Albany Medical Annals says: Th. \..._ 
ger rate begins to increase after the thir; 
year under chloroform, but with ether it re:::.. 
constant until after the :fiftieth year. 4)... 
ently none of the mixtures of ether or ¢hlor.;., 
give such satisfactory results as ether « 
Nitrous oxide with or without oxygen show. - 
lowest percentage of complications. ‘Ti; 
conclusion of the anzsthetic, committee o: -— 
British medical association is ithat the mos: 
portant factor is the skill of the anwesthetis:. .. 
that to insure the best results he must be «)), 
large experience and good judgment. 

-— The Leibnitz range attain enormon. |, - 
tudes above the average level of the moo - 
face. and are sometines seen projected + 


stroying the circular contour and givin. 
notched or serrated aspect. Several of th). 

of these southern mountains measure thirty > 
sand feet in altitude, while one has been est); 
to attain the great height of thirty-six th... 
feet. All the chief mountains of the moon... 
can be seen from the earth with a tele... 
have had their heights ascertained. The Ge); 
observers, Beer and Medler, have calculated +) 
height of no fewer than 1095 lunar mount, 
The Doriel Mountains supply an insta. 
yreat elevation, the peaks of the three Jeqd.. 
ones being between twenty-five thousand (> 
und twenty-six thousand feet high. Among ot) or 
lunar peaks may be mentioned Huyghens,twent.- 
one thousand feet; Hadley, fifteen thousand :.. 
Bradley, thirteen thousand feet, and Wolf, ¢!.\.- 
thousand feet 


Brilliants. 


For the joy set before thee— 
The Cross; 
For the gain that comes after— 
The loss; 
For the morning that smileth— 
The night; 
For the peace of the victor— 
ae The fight; 
For the white rose of goodness— 
The thorn; 
For the Spirit’s deep wisdom— 
Men’s scorn; 
For the sunshine of gladness— 
The rain; 
For the fruit of God’s pruning— 
The pain; 
For the clear bells of triumph— 
A knell; 
Yor the sweet kiss of meeting— 


es ere 








Cause: Asa rule “acidy’’ or sour cheese 
are made from over-ripe milk, but it does 
not follow that all cheese made from such 
milk are unavoidably “‘acidy.’’ The trouble 
arises when too much acid is developed in 
the curd before it has been made sufficiently 
' tirm, or properly ‘“ cooked,’”” to use a com- 
mon though erroneous expression.—Again | 
if the whey is all removed while the curd is 
still in this soft condition, it is difficult to 
expel the surplus whey, and the result is 
apt to be a tender-bodied cheese, showing 
more or less signs of acidity. 

Means of Prevention: he remedy for 
“acidy ’ or sour cheese is to get rid of the 
whey more quickly so that the curd will be 





, curd should havea slightly elastic or spring) 


character by the time it begins to “draw” 
‘against 88,570 tubs same time last year. The 


‘on the hot iron. This result may be accom- 
plished by cutting the curd finer, and by 
_tunning off a portion of the whey 
as svon as the heating is finished, 
or even before that stage has been 
reached in extreme cases. Vigorous stir- 
‘ring and continuous removal of the whey 
should be followed as the necessities of the 
case demand, but on no aecount should the 
whey be wholly removed until the curd has 
acquired the desired firmness and elasticity. 
It must be remembered that when the curd 
has to be handled in the foregoing manner 
that there is considerable loss in yield. The 


necessity for doing so should be avoided by ; 


having the milk in a sweeter condition. 
So ee bax: 
Butter Market. 

‘There has been no further rise in the 
price of butter, yet the situation is one of 
‘firmness. No doubt the June make will 
hold steady on the present basis of value, 
especially while the cold-storage buyers are 
making extensive purchases. The buyers 
feel it is desirable to secure at least a rea- 
sonable amount of stock at the present 
' prices. 

Local dealers in Boston complain of a 
light distributing demand, and find it diffi- 
cult to get much if any margin of profit on 


‘the stock of goods as laid down here at pres-| hold. When the grain is ground, it is not 


‘ent. Dealers here think the creamery men 


and producers are getting well paid for 


their products, but the dealers are distrib ut 
ing the goods at very small margins. 

From all parts of the West come reports 
of a large make of butter, and the conditions 
for June indicate an increase as compared 
with last year. If the butter has not come 
forward to Eastern markets it is because 
the speculative demand for cold storage in 
the West is taking a larger portion of the 
surplus than usual, which accounts for the 
stiff prices ruling there. 

Allagree, however, that the flush of the 
season has been reached and that there may 
be some falling off in the output after the 
month of June. 

Since the first of June the demand for but- 
ter in the West has been fully up to the 
supply, andin Elgin most of the butter has 
been sold ahead. The same is reported in 


‘firm enough before the acid develops. The: 
pany reports for the week: Taken in, 21,872 


last year. This shows a slight decrease as 
compared with last year, but the general im- 
pression is that as the flush of the make has 
no more than been reached, there will be 
quite liberal supplies for several weeks 
more. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were 27,40 pounds, against none the 
corresponding week last year. From New 
York 6190 tubs were exported and Montreal 
sent off 21,084 packages. Since the first of 
May Montreal has exported twice as much 
butter as for the same time last year, and 
Boston and New York are also largely 
ahead on their shipments as compared with 
a year ago. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- 


tubs: put out, 803 tubs; stock, 10,6570 tubs, 


Eastern Company reports a stock of 16,422 
_tubs, against 14,101 tubs a year ago, and 
_ with these added the total stock is 125,001 
tubs, against 102,681 tubs last year. 

| ina 

Chinese Flour. 


Throughout the Chinese industrial system 
a constant effort to “‘make work”’ will be 
noticed. For example, grain is harvested 
with little hand sickles and threshed out by 
treading or by rolling it on earthen floors, 
the straw is then forked off and the grain 
swept up into heaps with little hand 
brushes; it is winnowed by being tossed 
into the air by shovelfuls to allow the va- 
grant winds to blow the chaff away. The 
mills are sometimes made of huge stone 





; 





tables over which revolve large stone roll- cheap. It is useless, however, to make 
| . s s wwe , 


ers. In other places two millstones are 


used, the lower being anchored to a table. 


while the upper turns on it, sometimes pulled 
around by a blindfolded donkey or ox, but 
more frequently by human hands. Mills 
which employ stone rollers are habitually 
operated by human labor, the work usually 
being done by the older women of the fam- 
ily, those whose failing strength or poor 
eyesight makes it impossible for them to do 


ast year’s drought and cold weather thi°, 
spring. We caution our readers not to be 


in too much hurry to sell or to accept toolow 
prices. 

The New York hay market has been 
devoid of buoyancy during the entire week. 


only, and as most of them, by shopping 


now urge a repetition of the treatment, says 
the Tribune. There is every indication that 
farmers will ship freely right along until 
new crops lap upon the old. The hay 
country of South Michigan, Indiana and 
Wisconsin has some adverse dry weather, 
but nearer points, which bear most directly 
upon this market, rezard the prospect of 
large harvest as a foregone conclusion. 
Shippers with hay to spare will naturally 
aim to keep in touch with present New 
York prices as much as they ean, as they, of 





course, comprehend that the market prices 


crop of 1900 forced into play. As itis, should 
receipts keep up their late volume of over 
seven thousand tons a week, quotations will 
run into easier ranges before the new crop 


drug. 


hundred pounds this week, and the market 
holds there, with good undergrades making 
95 cents. These advanced figures have not 
been quoted here for a number of years. 








Oat straw gains some demand owing to 
| Strong rates for rye, and is attractively 


‘liberal shipments of it. 

| ee <P oe - 
Boston Provision Marketr 
| The beef market seems to be considerably 
‘firmer, with forequarters especially firm. 
| Arrivals have been smaller, and the mar- 
| ket is much better sold up. It is reported 
that good forequarters are hard to find: 
| Extra sides 8} to 9 cents, heavy 8} to 8} 





of ryan hn with cheaper re freight that have been declared run down and too. 
cost than has been ruling, will not be likely sandy to yield any crop profitably have been us wish them to turn out as they do.—s. Basi). 


to hold the scale that the moderate nearby made paying investments by producing crops | 


appears. Clover mixed and clover hay is a 


the heavier or finer work of the house- py. good 7 to 7} cents, light and cows 7} 

to 8} cents, extra hinds 10§ to 11 cents, good 
placed in any faney bolting machine, but it Si to 9} cents, extra fores 6} to 7 cents, 
is poured into an ordinary sieve made | heavy 5j to 6} cents, good 5$ cents, light 4; 
to slide in grooves over a box, which a/ to 5} cents, backs 6 to 8} cents, rattles 4} to 
man seated on a stool at one end of the 5} cents, chucks 6 to 7 cents, short ribs 10 to 
box jerks back and forth until only the 12} cents, rounds 7 to 9 cents, rumps 8} to 


bran is left. With all the cheapness of 
Chinese labor, the wheat flour made in this 
way costs from 3} to four cents a pound, and 
as this means a half day’s wage for a labor- 
ing man, it is entirely beyond the reach of the 
common people. For their use wheat flour 
is usually cheapened by being mixed with 
peas, beans or Kaolaing (red millet). With- 
out considering the difference in quality and 
fineness. American fluur can be exported 
from our Pacific coast and sold in China 
cheaper than the cheapest grade of native 
wheat tlour.—The Chautauquan. 


The Hay Trade. 
The statement that our markets are now 








most parts of New England and New York 
State, hene> «here seems little doubt tha: | 
prices will be well maintained for the pres-: 
ent. | 
Local dealers call the market about the 
same as last week. They are selling most 
of their best northern creamery in tubs at 
20 cents, although a little fancy stock brings 
20} cents. Western receivers are selling 
most of their extra creamery at 20 cents, 
assorted spruce tubs, and 19} to 20 cents 
for lots in ash tubs. Some buyers for cold 
storage will pay as much for long lines in 
ash tubs if the quality is right as they will 
for butter in spruce tubs. Some very fancy 
lots of Western creamery have sold this week 
at twenty and a half cents. While the mar- 
ket may be quoted at 20 to twenty and a half 
really most of the business has been done at 
20 cents. 
The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week were 40,777 tubs and 28,39 boxes, a 
total weight of 1,986,546 pounds, against 
1,953,373 pounds the previous week, and 
2,214,784 pounds the corresponding week | 








ifficult Digestion 

That is dyspepsia. i 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want fo, | 
—but simply because they mus¢. 

They know they are irritable and fretful; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They compiain of a bad tzste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 


ach, an uneasy feeling of 

headache, beartburn and eens = “_— 
The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 

nont cures oi thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 











teristic of strictly finest cheese. 


~~ Hoop'’s PILL are the best cathartic. 





For same week last year there were 9572 
tons of hay and 730 tons of straw received. 


well supplied with hay of all grades, that 
the demand is light and prices lower and 
weak at quotations, tells very nearly the 
whole story. Receipts in Boston have 
not been very large, being for the week 318 
cars, of which 64 were billed for export, and 
20 cars of straw. In corresponding week 
last year 343 cars of hay were received, of 
which 35 were for export and 18 cars of 
straw. But with the market generally well 
supplied, and some parties cutting their 
grass and reporting a good crop, choice 
timothy is bringing only $18 in large bales 
and $17 to $17.50 in small bales. No. 1 is 
$17 to $18 for large and $16.50 to $17 for small 
bales. No. 2 is $15,50 to $16 in large and $16 
to 16.50 in small bales. No.3 is $14 to $15, 
clover mixed $13 to $14 and clover $12 to $13, 
either size. Long rye straw is $19 to $20, 
tangled rye $13 to $14 and oat $9 to $9.50. 

In New York city and Brooklyn there 
have been heavy receipts, and Jersey City is 
the only place that maintains last week’s 
rates. There were 7855 tons received in 
New York last week, and 696 tons of straw. 


Exports for the week were 3497 bales, 
against none a year ago, but the market was 
not as heavily stocked then as it is now. 
The Hay Trade Journal gives highest prices 
at the principal points at $19 at Providence, 
$18.50 at Jersey City, $18 at Boston, New 
York and Brooklyn, $17 at New Orleans, 
$16 at Philadelphia, Richmond and Buffalo, 
$16.50 at Baltimore, $15 at St. Louis, $13.50 
at Pittsburg and Duluth, and for wheat hay 
at San Francisco, $13 at Cincinnati, $12 at 
Kansas City and $11 at Minneapolis. 
Correspondents in Meadville, Pa., and in 
Decatur, Mich., report the growing crop as 
very light, and estimate it at 3 to + 


12} cents, rumps and loins 10 to 13} cents, 
loins 10} to 15 cents. 

For the week the arrivals of beef were 132 
ears for Boston and 102 cars for export,a total 
of 234 cars ; preceding week 172 cars for Bos- 
ton and 155 cars for export, a total of 327 cars ° 
same week a year ago 142 cars for Boston 
and 140 cars for export, a total of 282 cars. 

The pork market is firmer on the increased 
cost of hogs. Fresh ribs and shoulders are 
advanced one-fourth cent. Heavy backs 
$18.75, medium $18.25, long cut $19.25, 
lean ends $20.75, bean pork $15 to $15.75, 
fresh ribs 114 cents, corned and fresb 
shoulders 9§ cents, smoked shoulders 10 
cents, lard 98 cents, in pails 103 to 103 
‘cents, hams 12} to 12} cents, skinned hams 
| 12} cents, sausages 9} cents, Frankfurt sau- 
sages 9 cents, boiled hams 17 to 174 cents, 
boiled shoulders 12) cents, bacon 13 to 14 











cents, raw-leaf lard 9} cents, rendered-leaf 
lard 10} cents, in pails 11 to 11} cents, pork 
tongues $23.50, loose salt pork 10 cents, 
briskets 11 cents, sausage meat 7} cents, 
country-dressed hogs 7} cents. 

Boston packers have made a smaller kill- 
ing of hogs, but the week was one day short 
by reason of the holiday. For the week the 
kill amounted to about 25,000, preceding 
week 27,950, same week a year ago 30,800 
There has been another excellent movement 
of Boston-packed provisions into export, 
the total for the week having been of about 
$225,000 in value, preceding week $225,000, 
same week a year ago $230,000. 

Pork packing in the West has again been 
somewhat reduced, according to the Cincin- 
nati Price Current. The total packing for 
the week was 505,000 hogs, preceding week 
320,000, same week a year ago 475,000. Since 
March 1 the total packing has beer 7,063,000, 
same time a year ago 6,980,000, increase 
85,000. 

There is a fair trade in the mutton mar- 
ket, with lambs doing rather better, but with 
muttons easier. Veals are firmer and doing 
better: Spring lambs, 10 to 17 cents; fall 
lambs, 8 to 10 cents; Brighton fancy, 9 to 
10} cents ; muttons, 6 to 74 cents; fancy and 
Brightons, 7 to 8cents; veals, 5to 94 cents; 
fancy and Brightons, 7 to 10 cents. 


iin 
oS 


—The total shipments of boots and shoes from 
Boston this week have been 100,000 cases, against 
102,522 cases last week and 85,10 cases in the 





cents, bolognas 8 cents, pressed ham 11} | 


corresponding week last year. The total ship- coarse brown bread and sour wine. They were 


Farewell; 
For the height of the mountain— 
The steep, 


Adapting Crops to Soil. 
When aman owns a farm of very sandy 
land he makes a mistake to attempt to raise For the waking in Heaven— 
crops which do best on heavy fertile soils, | Death's sleep. 
for in so doing he is handicapped from the ,, ; ,\.¢; ae a ; 
start and will undoubtedly fail to realize his ( Loveliest Love, in eulel Parsee foes: 


Buyers have purchased for prompt needs expectations. In farming the very first step | © Love of Maiden Mother unto death’ 


is totry to adapt the crops to the soil. In © filial Love till the last parting breath: 


around, have obtained concessions, they tig we merely follow nature’s example. Take Thou my soul devoted at Thy shrine: 


There are crops which will do well on nearly | yield Thee all my own, then give me Thine: 
every kind of soil found in the country. i _ J. M. Neale 
Only a few barren soils refuse to produce Not in seclusion nor apart from all, 
any kind of crops. If there is a proper) Notina place elected for its peace, 
amount of moisture even the poorest sandy But in the heat and bustle of the world, 
sell can be ie to yield some paying | *Mid sorrow, sickness. suffering and sin, 
crop ” _ Must he still labor with a loving soul 
. ’ : ; | Who strives : arr: 
Our corn requires rich, heavy soil, and so. Ser NGA Whe Retrew 5 
sti —Vishnu Purana 
do most of our other heavy crops, and such | : 
cereals should be raised only on that kind of | Gems bo 
land. It requires only a little study and ex.) ee of Cc ugbt. 
periment to find out pretty definitely what | ....Be always beginning: never think that + 
crops best succeed on your farm. Farms can relax, or that you have attained the end 
----If things do not turn out as you wish, )-: 


---- She who willingly lifts up the veil of hr 
pr sci “a . é married life has profaned it from a sanctuary int 
raw berries, asparagus and onions. All a vulgar place. 


that was required was the right sort of man 
to discover the crop adapted to the soil —_ 
A eo : - | evil; none can tell where the wind will carry + 
The question of enriching the soil should | and unexpected crops are found far and wide.— 
not of course be neglected even though a! George Moore. 
certain crop has been found to thrive on | .---It is easier to find an old friend than an 


| .-..The sowing of evil seed is an irreparal 


Long rye straw, prime, reached $1 per one rag 0 
i é P it. This is toooften a short-sighted mistake ™other. Friendship begins with liking or crat- 


which sooner or later manifests itself in an | tde—roots that can be pulled up.  Mother- 


unpleasant way. If it is a sandy soil there | !@Ye begins deeper down, 
is something in it that supplies the straw-| .... The chief crosses and selfsienials we la) 
berries, asparagus or other crop with nour- to put up with do not come from the eontradic- 
ishment. What is it that the plants find in pai of ame Bad, but from the unintentional fr-: 
om , : | ting and wearing of the gzood. —A. H.Mackon 
the soil to make them grow? This can be. In the love of ap “= 
found out by ascertaining the special needs there is anne cme omelet a ess 
of the particular crop. If it is nitrogen, ,he gives out again those beams of protectins 
potash or phosphates a systematic feeding fondness which were shed on himas he lo. 0 
of the soil and crops with this particular, his mother’s knee. 
form of fertilizer should be made. In this, --.-A love of self is, in truth, the very » 
way the soil will not be robbed. A great Sim. All sins are but as cireles issuing ‘out f 
many sandy and loose, porous soils permit. this one productive centre, expanding some 1. 
nearly all fertility to leach through, | and some less widely, enclosing a Rarrowe! 
and if this leak were stopped in some re on anh Me. 


way there would be better results ob- "~..Girls should be veritable sunbeams, not © 
tained with the crops. tothe members of their own family circle. bu" 


Such soil may ae : i 
require commercial fertilizers in which jaa oe so poi ae mae he t 
the mineral elements predominate, but at | brighter for their presence.—Ruskin. 
the same time they need coarse plant) ___ Whatever else we forego, we may = 
food or barnyard manure in order to im-! forego our prayers; whatever else is at our © 
prove the mechanical conditions of the soil. | to give up, this is not; however necessary we mu) 
Sometimes a liberal seattering of forest | think other things, this is the thing needful abo; 
leaves over the land, and plowing under in | #!/ our work must be done, and yet our vs 
the fall, will do more good than anything "“°"S Must not be left undone. 
else. These leaves will close up many of the _---- W® afe always unconsciously affecting ot! 
holes, and at the same time add some plant men with a power which, could we fully know 
food to the soil. C | would make us tremble. Qur thoughtless a 
oarse straw and barn | tions, random words, unguarded hints, our v-r: 
yard litter performs the same service. tones, even our gestures, in our most relax: 
C. T. Wuarrr. | hours, leave impressions on other men such a> \ 
| neither design nor imagine. 
> } ---- We Know how easy it is to get into the hs 
The Jaws of the Honey Bee. ote strong words in our statements = It -- 
se convenient. It is pleasant. If saves mu. 
With the closest scrutiny it becomes evi-/' trouble. We can be at ease when we to - 
dent that the bee does not, like other creat- Strongly, and yet seem to be doing somet! © - 
j ures, house its tongue in its mouth, but Sone. And it is so easy to lose the om 
neatly folds it back beneath its head. and distinction between what is true and “>. 
Bumble bees, when disturbed. have a way might have been true. I don’t Know a man m * 
lof thoeateninn with. their 3 gle to be honored than he who prefers being 3» >- 
poten ng wi eir jaws, while the ward, and seeming to be clumsy and Mund: 
| honey bee has the more direct method of to saying more than he knows of means. 
settling intruders with her sting. habit of aceuracy will doubtless often impair 
The jaws of the bee are very creditable ®Tect of a sentence or spoil a good stor) 
organs, and can give quite a formidable nip. even at thst risk we shall be well paid at la-! - 
| Catch a bee in a net, and see how vicionsly oimniea 
it will bite at the meshes, working its jaws por 
sidewise instead of up and down. Heed Farm Batter Test. 
We call this wonderful implement of thebee _ Belturia 87920, dropped Aug. 2. 182, dro! 
a tongue, but in reality it is more than this, et last calf April 7, 1901. She gave from Mo: 
for the whole arrangement consists of two © 1}. inclusive, 280 pounds milk that mace ~ 
slender filaments called maxille, the under pounds 9 ounces butter. Her daily ration 
lip and the rw sisted of 4 pounds bran, 2 pounds corn mes 
actual tongue. If a drop of pounds ground oats, } pound oi! meal.i po. 
honey lies near the surface of a flower, the cottonseed meal, and what hay and silac: - 
slender, active tongue, darting out from the would eat. She is a double granddaught<: ; 
case formed by the maxillz, licks it up with Diploma, out of Elturia, one of the five J: 
the same ease, that a dog licks a plate. heifers in the World's Fair Dairy Tests. 
Should the tube of the flower be elongated, /©welll, Mass. 
the bee has at command another length of 


SSNS BEAUTY FOR HORSES 
Of the that animals 





Vermont. 

















wanted. 


To appreciate fully this delicate organ, 
you should watch the bee separate it into 
its component parts and clean it out. The 


lengthening process of the proboscis, as the 
tongue and its allied parts are sometimes 
called, is accomplished by a series of springs L () F 
and hinges. In addition to this telescoping 
Crmaps J xarxk.) 


power, the tongue isa hairy member, the 


hairs arranged in rings, the longest ones rettabutty 
toward the centre. They assist in | yoy te ee 

n the nectar and in pumping it into the 

mouth. Thence it goes to the honey-sac.— ERUP IONS 





Popular Science. 


——The Roman soldier who built such wonder 
ful roads and carried a weight of armor that 








ments thus far in 1901 have been 2,257,339 cases, 





per cent. less than last year, owing to 


against 2,124,670 cases in 1900. 


would crush the average farm hand, lived on PRICE, $3.00, PREPAID, 
temperate in diet and regular and constant in WaLsur Riper Oo, Box 2144, Bosten, Mass 
exercise. The Spanish peasaut works every day aT ALL DEALERS 





The coolfe, fed on rice, is more active and ¢), ,..,. 


beyond the regular curvature of disk, thy. 4... 
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Poultry. 


Practical Poultry Points. 
\Vhen the hatching of chickens is carried 
from early to late in the season, just as 

hen happens to become broody, the 
sultry keeper often has reason to say that 
ere is no profit in growing late chickens. 
| ages and sizes are allowed to run to- 
her as soon as the hens cease to care for 
m, and the smaller ones suffer from the 
ier ones crowding them away from the 
_d, and catching the insects before the little 
ows havea chance. As a result they do 
t make satisfactory growth, and there is 
‘le profit in them. But those who keep | 
iny hens and raise chickens by the hun- 
«J usually have yards into which they go | 
cording to size, each size being kept sepa- ' 
.from the others, and we never heard | 
who followed this practice say that the 
\y chickens did not grow as well as the 
ril chickens, and some claim they grow 
:ter and mature faster, as the weather is 
+ favorable. It is well worth having 
eral small yards to separate the different 
sand also to separate the sexes as soon as 
y can be distinguished, to prevent the 
ing males from tormenting the pullets | 
th their attentions. 





\o not be tempted by the high price in 
‘market to sell the early pullets that 
ould make the best winter layers, or those 
it are the best marked for breeding pur- | 
ses. Such ones are usually worth more | 
the owner to add to his flock than they | 
1] sell for when killed. But the superflu- 
is cockerels, and all that are not perfect in | 
orm or in feather if one is breeding fancy | 
stoek, should be culled out and sold when 
he market price is good. If they can be, 
iade to dress one and a half or two pounds 
arly in the season, while broilers sell at a 
sood price, dispose of them then, and to do 
his they should be well fattened. If they 
ire not ready then it will pay to feed them 
liberally until they are large and fat enough 
to make good roasting chickens. They will 
pay Well forthe corn if they have enough of 
it, as it takes less corn to makea pound of 
cain ona tlock of good chickens that are not 
allowed to run their flesh off on a large 
range than it does to make a pound of pork. 


See that the chickens and old hens have a 
chance to get in the shade when they please 
ijuring the day, if it is under a roughly built 
shed, or even a rude frame covered with 
bags or with branches of trees. When the 
sun pours out its heat they will seek the 
shade, and it must be a tempting grass- 
hopper which they will go out for until 
the air is cooler. They like to have their 
hours of standing round and doing nothing 
in the heat of the day, just as much as 
human beings. 

The question as to the proper place fo 
the heat in brooders, whether at the top or 
bottom, we think has been fully decided in 
favor of the top heat. This is the proper 
method. When the eggs and the chickens 
are under the mother hen she supplies the 
heat above them, and keeps them comfort- 
ibly warm, even if the ground or nest below 
sa little damp and cold. When the eggs o1 
the chickens are to be cooked it may be well 
to have the heat under them, but it is nat- 
ural to have it above them in hatching and 

vering them. 
i new brooder house heated by steam pipes, 
wid found that such chickens as were large 


enough were sitting onthe pipes or on cross-_ 


bars above them, and we prophesied disaster, 
which soon followed. We think not a 
chicken lived more than two weeks after it 
was large enough to fly up to the pipes. The 
business proved a failure, and one more was 
added to the list of those who believe there 
is no profit in growing chickens. 


A writer in American Stockkeeper sug- 
gests that in some cases the cause of in- 
fertile eggs may be that the male does not 
have sufficient food, or that in his are for 
the hens and his gallantry to them he 
allows them to eat the grain, and if the sup- 
ply is not ample he hasto go on short 
rations. This is a cause that we never sus- 
pected, but it may be true just as he states 
it. Healso states another cause to which 
we have referred more than onee, that it 
nay be that too few hens are kept with the 
male as often as too many. The true method 
we believe to be in putting a small number 
with the male at first and watching him, and 
if heseems vigorous increasing the number 
gradually. Some will get more fertile eggs 
with six hens than with twelve, and others 
will have a larger proportion fertile with 
twelve or twenty hens than with six. 


_In some sections the practice of selling 
little chickens from the incubator is grow- 
ing toa considerable business. They are 
sent out at about two days old and sold at 
from five to fifty cents each, the price vary- 
ing according to the purity and quality of 
the stock they are bred from. The fifty 
cent chickens are claimed to be from prize- 
winning stock, and others that may be 
equally good, but not from show birds, sell 
at fifteen to twenty cents each. The five- 
cent ones may be from pure bred males on 
a mixed lot of fowl. 
pleasure of raising the chickens under hens 
or in a brooder, as they please, and if they 


receive the quality that they pay for, are | 


well pleased, as they avoid the bother of 
sitting hens that will not sit long enough to 
hatch their liiters, and of infertile eggs. If 
parties will start in this business with good 
stock, and do enough at it so that they can 


zive the incubators proper care, then send | 
out none but well bred and healthy chickens, | 


we think there should bea living profit in 


it 
lL. 


The poultry fancier who tries to keep 


nore than one breed at the same time is not | 


wise unless he has abundant space and 
bundant capital. Even then we think he 
would find better success in devoting all his 
ittention and care to one breed and trying 
o obtain the best results with that breed. 
rhe breeds that are put in different classes, 
is the Asiatic, Mediterranean or American, 
‘ach require different care, feed and treat- 
ient, and there are few who have learned 
the best method of caring for one breed, and 
‘ven less who know how to handle two or 
three breeds. With only one breed on the 
place, and others kept away, there is no 
question about the purity of blood, while 
with more than one,a gate carelessly left 
open for a few minutes or a hole in the 
tence may result ina mixing of breeds that 
will work disaster in the flock. We know 
that some noted breeders have several 
breeds and manage to keep them separate, 
but the amateur had better select one breed 
and stand by it until he decides to change 
to sume other. 








__->- - 
Milk for Chickens. 


Milk is not only almost a perfect food for 
people, but it also supplies to chickens 
early all the ingredients they require for 
sood growing. The f ct that this food is 
ore generally neglected than any other in 
leeding the chickens makes it quite neces- 
sary to call attention to it at this time of the 
year. There are places where milk can be 
obtained at so little cost that it will pay to 
aise chickens in the vicinity for this simple 


Some years ago we visited | 


The buyers have the, 


reason. Very often the success or failure 


Of poultry raising is decided by the cost of 


the food. If one does not have the facilities 
for raising it, and it cannot be purchased 
cheap, there is little chance of making 
much in raising chickens, especially if a 
favorable location near a good market does 
not offset these difficulties. 

In most dairying districts contracts can 
be made to secure a supply of milk at prices 
that will make it the cheapest food for the 
chickens, The feeding of this milk varies 
somewhat according to the experiences of 
the chicken owners. Some continue to think 
that the best form in which to feed it is to 
cook itup with the food, mixing it with 
rolled oats or pin-head oatmeal or other 
grain. In preparing most of their grains 
and cereals for the poultry they soften and 
mix it with milk. They mix the bread 


‘crumbs and scraps from the kitchen with 


the milk, and in this way the chickens daily 
take a good deal of milk into their systems. 

Others prefer to feed the milk separately, 
and even then mixing or diluting it with 
one-half water. The latter is brought to 
the boiling point and then mixed with the 
milk. This partly cooks it, and makes it 
very palatable for the chickens. But some- 


| times the chickens tire of this food, and it 
| becomes necessary to mix grain or other 


cereals with it. Certainly bread crumbs 
seasoned a little with salt, and even a little 


‘pepper mixed in with the milk, will help to 


attract and stimulate the appetites of the 
chickens. Milk should always be fed to the 
chickens before they have their nightly 
supply of grain. Otherwise they will gorge 
themselves with the latter, and then refuse 
to touch the milk. Likewise in the morn- 
ing before they begin their day’s forage in 
the fields and on the ranges they can be 
given some milk. This will moisten their 
tongues and stomachs so that they will have 
more heart to forage around for worms, 
bugs, beetles and loose seeds and grains. 
Pennsylvania. ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 


Horticultural. | 


Orchard and Garden. 


Professor Stedman, entomologist of the 
Missouri Experiment Station, in discussing 
the value of the trap lanterns for destroying 
the various moths which are attracted to the 
trap by the light, gives the following list of 
those which are not caught at all, or in so 
few cases as to make even those few seem to 
be the result of accident. Codling moth, 
potato beetle, plum curculio, gouger, flat and 
round-headed apple tree borers, peach tree 
borer, tobacco worm moth, tomato worm 
moth and squash bug. [ We think he might 
have added the buttertiy of the cabbage 
worm, the fly which deposits the onion 
maggot, the turnip fly and the rose chafer. 
We do not think either of these tly by night. 
—Epb. | 

The list of those caught in these traps in- 
clude the corn or cotton-ball-worm moth, 
cutworm moths, June or May bugs (beetles), 
tent-caterpillar moth, pickle-worm moth and 
army-worm moth. But with them are caught 
a great many ichneumon flies, which are 
destructive to other insects, as they deposit 
their eggs on or in the bodies of the moth or 
larva of many of these injurious insects, 
which hatch there to feed upon and kill the in- 
sect onwhich they lodge. These ichneumon 
flies probably destroy more insects than all 
the bird families, and to destroy one of them 
by a trap lantern does more harm in the 
orchard and garden than would be done by 
all the injurious insects that would be 
caught. The possible exception may be in 
sections where the corn or cotton-ball-worm 
moth abounds. 

He claims to have made three different 
tests of these trap lanterns in three different 
States: in orchards, gardens and fields, and 
in some cases has run them from early 
spring until late summer. Where five of the 
lanterns were run for one hundred consecu- 
tivenights in anorchard badly infested with 
the eodling moth, he caught only two of the 
moths. What is true of the trap-lanterns is 
equally true of bonfires, torches and other 
means intended to attract and destroy them 
by fire, the only advantage of the trap 
being that it enables one to see each day’s 
catch and know if the victims caught are 
the farmer’s friends or enemies. 

In these conclusions, and especially in re- 
gard to the codling moth, his opinion is 
sustained by Professor Slingerland of the 
Cornell station and Professor Card of the 
Nebraska station, as good authorities as 
any horticulturists or entomologists, so far 
as knowledge of the insects in orchards and 
gardens go. 





Where one is limited in space for the gar- 
den, as on village lots, there are ways in 
which it may be economized. We _ have 
sowed rows of radishes, lettuce and beets 
between the rows of peas, and had them out 
of the way before the pea vines were sufti- 
ciently well grown to require the whole 
ground, and we have set tomato vines be- 
tween peas, and had the peas cleaned up and 








The fact that all women suffer during 
the birth-hour leads a great many women 
to accept a degree of suffering which is 
altogether unnecessary. Sometimes it 
is hours, sometimes days before the 
struggle is over. No medicine can ab- 
solutely eliminate pain from this time 
of travail, but Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription can and does make the baby’s 
advent practically painless. It acts upon 
the organs of maternity, giving them 
strength and elasticity. It produces 
physical comfort and mental cheerful- 
ness. It is an effective tonic, giving 
the mother abundant nutrition for her 
child. 


“I believe I owe my life to Dr. Pierce’s reme- 
dies, and have long felt it my duty to acknowl- 
edge the benefit I received from Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription and ‘ Pleasant Pellets,’” 
says Mrs. Maria O. Hayzel, writing from Brook- 
land, D. C. “Six years ago, after the birth of 
one of my children, I was left in a weak. run- 
down condition. My health seemed utterly 
gone. life was a burden. I doctored with three 
different physicians and got no relief. I began 
to get worse, and to add to the complications, I 
suffered terribly from constipation. I chanced 
to see one of your advertisements and concluded 
to try the above remedies. I commenced to take 
Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription and ‘ Pleasant 
Pellets.’ and began to improve right away, and 
continued improving and gaining in strength. 
I cannot express the relief, it was so great, 
Seven months later my little daughter was born 
without much trouble, I feel that I would never 
have been able to endure my confinement only 
for the help due solely to Dr. Pierce’s medicines. 
She was a fine, healthy child. and the only one 
I have ever been able to nurse.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 


stipation. 
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SILVER GRAY DORKINGS. 








out of the way before the tomatoes needed 
all the room. We have put squashes among 
sweet corn and peas by just sticking a seed 
point downward in the rows some six or 
eight feet apart each way, and have grown 
as good crops so as we did when the whole 
ground was given up to squashes. We have 
followed early 
radish and lettuce with crops of late cab- 
bage, cucumbers and celery, and when the 
land was made rich and labor enough was 
given the two crops seemed to each yield as 
good results as they could have done had 
but one crop been grown. 
that we follow this system to the extreme 
now as the labor question or the time to do 
thelabor is becoming important, but we 
mention it to suggest possibilities to others 
who may have more time and less land than 
they would like to work upon. 


A woman who owned a country home on 
the bank of the Hudson river is reported to 
have decided to spend her summers in New- 
port hereafter, but she could not part with 
the two handsome beech trees that stood in 


the front of her Hudson river residence. | 
So she before selling the old place engaged a | 


firm to move them to Newport. They were 
taken up and put on seows, then sent down 
the Hudson river and via Long Island Sound 
to Newport, where they were placed in front 
of her new residence. If the mansion is 
modern inits appearance, she can point to 
the ancient trees in frontof it. It is said 
to have cost her §35,000, and we sup- 
pose she thought it was worth it 
to her, but if we were offered the 
choice between the trees and the money, 
we might not choose the trees, as well as 
we like to lie in the shade. But her money 
gave good wages to many a working man, 
and if she feels that she has her money’s 
worth, we hope that they received the fair 
value of their labor. It is said that the set- 


ting of old trees around the new mansion of ; 


Andrew Carnegie in New York cost much 
more than this, but we can only say that 
“the extravagance of the rich helps the 
poor ” to obtain an honest living by hard 
labor. At any rate, having accumulated the 
money they might as well expend it to suit 
themselves, for they cannot carry it with 
them where they must go. 


After the strawberry bed has yielded its 
crop, mow the tops of the plants close to the 
ground, and burn them as soon as dry 
enough, choosing a time when there is wind 
enough to cause the fire to run quickly, and 
not burn too long in one place. Then the 
weeds can be cut out with the hoe, and per- 
haps the old plants and the land left to the 
new plants or runners. Some first work the 
paths between the rows and make the soil 
fine and rich with manure or fertilizer, then 
cut a new path where the old row stood, 
thus keeping the bed in the same 
place practically, for several years. While 
this is an old-fashioned method, those 
who are limited in their gardens or in 
land where they can grow strawberries can 
scarcely try any better method until rust or 
insects begin to injure the plants. It may 
not be adapted as well to those who grow 
strawberries by the acre as to those who 
have small beds for home use, but some who 

_ have tried it like the plan, even on a large 
‘scale, and do not change the location of 
' their strawberry fields until driven from 
them, or until they decide that they can 
' get more profit from some new variety than 
i from the plants that start as runners from 
| the old bed. 

~-~- 


| Fruit and Vegetables. 


California oranges are still in good supply 
with the quality of the fruit remarkably 
good, especially for the time of the year. 
They sell very well, indeed, for so late in 
the season, with berries plenty. But it is 
i the excellent quality that sells them. They 
are quoted at $2.75 to $4.25 per box, the lat- 
ter price for fancy and jobbing. California 
oranges have almost a monopoly of the 
market, there being very few foreign at 
hand. For the week the receipts of Cali- 
fornia oranges were 15,728 boxes; same 
week a year ago, 7630 boxes. 

Lemons are fairly steady, and selling 
rather better, when the weather is warm 
enough. They are quoted at $2.50 to $4 per 
box, as to count and quality. 

Blackberries and blueberries continue in 
full supply from the South. They are in 
rather dull demand at 10 to 12 cents for 
blackberries: blueberries 10 to 15 cents. 
Gooseberries are at hand, but are rather 
dull at 6 to 8 cents per box in crate lots. Of 
berries other than strawberries the receipts 
for the week were 1321 crates; same week 
last year 1568 crates. 

Strawberries have been very abundant all 
the week, and still it is likely that they will 
be even more abundant this week. They are 
still coming quite freely from Jersey, while 
Dightons and Concords are coming. Bel- 
monts are also coming to some extent, and 
promise a greater abundance this week. 
Ordinary berries are selling at 7 to 10 cents, 
the latter price including Jersey Gandies. 
Poor sell as low as 6 cents, while some fancy 
berries have brought very high prices. 
Fancy Marshalls sold Saturday, at retail, as 
high as 35 to 40 cents. For the week the re- 
ceipts of strawberries were 32,253 crates, 
same week a year ago 22,134 crates. 

Potatoes closed the week a little firmer, 











crops of peas, spinach, ! 


We do not say | 


with a better request. They are coming 
forward from the Eastern shore, Virginia, 


| with the quality fairly good for so early 


in the season. Old potatoes are also a little 
| firmer. Extra old 80 to 90 cents, fair to 
| good 70 to 75 cents per bushel, new Southern 
| extra $2.75 to $3.25 per barrel, fair to good 
$2.25 to $2.75. 

! Onions are firmer, with fancy Egyptians 
| bringing as high as $2.25 per bag. The gen- 
| eral quotations are $1.50 to $2, with many 
' sold at $1.75. Bermudas are also pretty firm 
| ut $1.75 per crate. 
Celery is quoted at $1.75 per bunch for big 
_ bunches. Spinach is low at 20 cents per 
‘bushel. Beet greens are plenty and very 
| cheap at 10 cents per bushel. Lettuce is 
' quoted at 50 cents per box for long boxes. 
Radishes are plenty and cheap at 25 cents 
| per box. 
Cabbages are at pretty wide range, but 
sell at $1.50 to $1.75 per crate or barrel for 
‘Southern, good to best. Squashes are at 
'very wide range. Marrow are quoted at 
; $3.50 per crate. Summer squashes are sold 
at $1.50 to $4 per package, as to quality, va- 


| riety and style of package. 

| Cucumbers sell at $3 to $4 per one hun- 
| dred tor good to best, with seconds at half 
| price. ‘Tomatoes are sold at $1.25 to $1.50 
| per crate for regular Southern, with Miss- 
| issippi trays at 75 to 80 cents. Native hot- 
: house sell at 10 to 124 cents per pound. 


Yellow turnips are remarkably firm and 
| high at $3 per barrel, white flat $4 per bar- 
| rel, white French &3 to $4 per barrel. Bunch 
| turnips are quoted at 4 to 6 cents. Beets are 
| lower at 35 cents per bushel, with bunch 
| beets at 5 to 7 cents. Carrots are very firm 
'at $1 per bushel, with bunch quoted at $89 
per dozen. Parsnips sell at 50 cents per 
bushel. 

Asparagus is remarkably high for the 
season, and has been so all the season. 
Dealers of long experience remark that they 
have never known it to hold up so high. It 
is quoted at 83.50 to $6 per crate, as to qual- 
ity. 

Mint is sold at 25 cents, cress 35 cents. 
Parsley fluctuates widely. Early in the 
week it was up to $4 per bushel; now it is 
down to $1. 

Southern green peas are out of market. 
Natives are quite plenty and sell at $1.50 to 
$2 per bushel box. String beans are quoted 
at $1 to $1.75 for green; wax, $1.50 to $2.25. 
Leeks sell at 50 cents a dozen. 
nll 

—tThe first car of No. 2 red wheat was re- 
ceived at Chicago last Tuesday. It weighed 624 
pounds to the bushel, and was received by Rich- 
ardson. It came from Oklahoma. 

—At San Francisco, Cal., the Produce Ex- 
change estimates that 80,000 sacks of all varieties 
of white beans are now on hand. New limas are 
offering at $3.65 for September delivery, but no 
sales are reported. 

—Secretary Green of the American Chamber 
of Commerce, ..ow in Paris, has investigated the 
wheat outlook in France. He says the present 
conditions point to a yield not exceeding 304,- 
000,000 bushels, against 309,000,000 bushels in 1900. 
Fine weather may increase the yield somewhat, 
but the stocks on hand are much less than in 
1900. Witha crop of 309,000,000 bushels France 
needed to purchase nearly 40,000,000 bushels. 

—tThe New York Society for the Preventoin 
of Cruelty to Animals has provided its ambu- 
lance horses with straw hats. The hats are 
featherweights, and look cool and comfortable. 
They keep flies away from the horse’s head and 
ears, and are also preventive of sunstroke. 

—Within two years remarkable reefs of fossil 
coral have been discovered near Bainbridge, on 
the Flint river, in Georgia. One reef so found 


consisted of coral heads, some of them more than 
a foot in diameter. Between 25 and 30 species 


have been recognized in these Georgia reefs. 
Geologists say that they belong to the tertiary 
age. 

—tThe greater part of the earth’s crust, the 
water and the air, consists of but few elements. 
Oxygen forms one-half by weight, silicon a quarter ; 
aluminum, iron, calcium, magnesium, sodium and 
potassium combined form twenty-three per cent. 
for all the other elements. Chemical compounds 
rarely contain many elements. Various group- 
ings of the same elements produce new sub- 
stances. Carbon signalizes itself by a peculiar 
adaptability of plasticity. It forms nucleii for 
aggregation, and these nucleii are bonded to- 
gether to form complicated molecules. 

—Last week was marked by the most severe 
June frost ever known in Aroostook County, 
Me. Many gard n crops were killed, and a 
Bangor dispatch of June 20 says that hundreds of 
acres of young potato plants were killed to the 
ground, which will set them back for two or three 
weeks, even if they recover to sprout again. If 
Aroostook potatoes fail we must go “down East” 
for our supplies. 

—tThe systematic examination of more than 
forty thousand pairs of human ears in England 
and France has resulted in some interesting con- 
clusions. For one thing, it is ascertained that 
the ear continues to grow in the later decades of 
life; in fact, it appears never to stop growing 
until death. A woman wh has small, shell-like 
ears at twenty years of age will be very apt to 
possess medium-sized ears at forty and large 
ears at sixty. 

—wWe have advices from Oregon under date 
of June 20, that 1,3€0,000 pounds of wool sold there 
at prices ranging from 11} to 12} cents per pound. 

—It is reported that extremely hot weather 
early in June, and frosty nights later on, have 
been disastrous to crops in nearly all the Euro- 
pean countries, and that two firms in France 
have already contracted for more wheat in the 
United States than we sent to that country in 
1900, and our wheat exports to that country will 
largely exceed all previous records if we supply 
their demands. In England a drought for a 
month past has nearly destroyed the hay crop, 
and injured many others. They will have reason 




















to bless Columbus because he was able to dis- 
cover America, Which can supply their wants in 
food and many other things. 

——Germany’s financial and industrial troubles 
continue, as is sharply indicated in the failure of 
the Leipziger bank at Leipsic yesterday, with a 
capital of 48,000,000 marks, or about $12,000,000. 
This follows the failure of a group of mortgage 
banks and the breakdown of the Dresdner credit- 
anstalt last week. 

—tThere are in the United States 700,000 acres 
of land devoted to tobacco, of which 11,000 acres 
are in New England. The annual yield of all 
kinds in the country is 500,000,000 pounds, of 
which New England raises about 19,000,000. The 
average yield per acre throughout the country is 
700 pounds, but in New England it is 1700 pounds 
It is interesting that all the tobacco raised in the 
country belongs to two or three botanical spe- 
cies, yet there are more than sixty varieties 
grown commercially,—all of them quite distinct in 
shape, color and quality of leaf. 

— The output of butter last week in the Elgin 
(I1L.) district was 816,900 pounds, 

—For many generations after the first bale of 
cotton raised in the United States was sent to 
market, most of the cotton plantations of the 
country were east of the Father of Waters. But 
now hearly one-half of the entire American crop 
of cotton comes from the territory west of the 
Mississippi. and in afew years the percentage of 
the production in the Occidental region will ex- 
ceed a moiety. Westward the star of cotton em- 
pire takes its way. 

——A firmer tendency has been developed in 
the market for Western eggs, under the influence 
of the falling off in reeeipts, and best marks of 
Michigon and [Indiana have been selling at 13 to 
13} cents, but buyers respond slowly, and good 
lots can still be bought at 12 to 124 cents. It wil 
be difficult to get much of an advance until re- 
ceipts drop off considerably more. Choice fresh 
Eastern meet with a good demand at 14 to 15 
cents, and some nearby lots at 16 to 17 cents. 
The stock in cold storage now amounts to 
207,472 cases, against 143,808 cases at the same 
time last year. 

—Among the exports of the week were 2700 
live cattle, 2456 live sheep and 27,475 quarters of 
beef from New York; 1859 live cattle, 1025 live 
sheep, 10,774 quarters beef from Boston; 999 live 
cattle, 1625 live sheep from Baltimore; 1207 live 
cattle, 682 quarters beef from Philadelphia; 62 
live cattle, 804 live sheep from Portland; 860 live 
cattle from Newport News and 2255 live cattle 
and 4 live sheep from Montreal. By far the 
largest proportion of the shipments were con- 
signed to Liverpool with London and Glasgow 
next. 

—The cocoa bean, from which chocolate is 
manufactured, is produced, according to a gov- 
ernment report, in its finest form in the republic 
of Venezuela, though various other parts of 
Central and South America grow and export 
large quantities. Two crops of the bean are 
gathered each year, and the manufacture consists 
simply in grinding up the beans into a meal, and 
then adding sugar and arrowroot, with the nee- 
essary flavor—gererally vanilla or cinnamon. The 
mass is then moistened until it is in a semi-fiuid 
state, after which it is run into moulds of the 
proper shape. 

—From Ottawa, Canada, we learn the De- 
partment of Agriculture is keeping up a good 
business in hay shipments at the order of the 
imperial war office, for use in South Africa. 
Last week more orders came in for 10,000 tons of 
hay, to be shipped during August. This makes 
over 50,000 tons of hay that has been shipped 
from Canada since the beginning of the war, and 
between 30,000 and 40,000 tons since January last, 
Thereis more hay now offering than there was 
last month. The crop is an abnormal one, 
and the farmers are receiving between $3 and 
$4 more per ton than they would have done had 
the sale not been thus usually extended. On top 
of the last good crop, the price would have gone 
materially down, but the demand from Cape 
Town has kept the market continually empty, and 
the values have remained. 

— >>> 
State and County Fairs. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury 

Barnstable, Barnstable_. 

Berkshire, Pittsfield 

Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge 

Bristol, Taunton ‘ = 

Deerfield Valley, Charlemont 

Essex, Peabody 

Franklin, Greenfield 

Hampden East, Palmer 

Hampshire, Amherst : 

Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton 

Highland, Middlefield. : 


et 








Sept. 24-26 
Aug. 27-29 
Sept. 10-12 
Sept. 10, 11 
..... Sept. 24-27 
.. Sept. 12, 13 
Sept. 17-19 
Sept. 18, 19 
Sept. 17-18 
Sept. 24-25 
Oct, 2-3 
Sept. 4,5 
Sept. 24, 25 
Sept. 24, 25 
Sept. 2-4 


Hillside, Cummington ; 
Hingham, Hingham indtéantenite 
Hoosac Valley, North Adams. 


Middlesex South, Framingham_. Sept. 17, 18 


Nantucket, Nantucket ___—__ 


aa -.-Aug. 28, 2 
Oxford, Oxford... ioe rte cs 
Plymouth, Bridgewater... .. Sept. 1-13 


Spencer, Spencer... ealia Sept. 19, 2 


Union, Blandford... 5. Sept. 11-13 
Weymouth, South Weymouth ss" Sept. 26-28 
Worcester, Worcester... -----.. .... Sept. 3-5 
Worcester East, Clinton... ..Sept. 11-14 


Worcester Northwest, Athol... oes -.-Sept-2, 3 
Worcester South, Sturbridge. ___- Sept. 12. b 
Worcester West, Barre ie ’ 


_. Sept. 26. 27 
CONNECTICUT. 
New London County, Norwich... ___ 


- Sept. 17-19 
Windham County, Brooklyn 


.. Sept. 10-12 


Beacon Valley, Naugatuck... = Oct. 1-2 
Berlin, Berlin. .--.... Sept. 18 
Branford, Branford ______ mI < :s 
Chester,,Chester .... Sept. 
Clinton, Clinton__.--- 2-23 Oct 2 
Danbury, Danbury... et 7 12 
East Granby, Fast Granby. et. 
Farmington Valley, Collinsville.....___ --... Sept. 25-26 
Granby, Granby Rk MM 8 -Sept. 
Guilford, Guilford... Pesta Sept. 2-5 
Harwinton, Harwinton. Se 
Meriden, Meriden... Sept. 
New Milford, New Milford. __ Sept. 11-13 
Newtown, Newtown . Oct. 13 
Orange, Orange , : 

Putnam Park Association, Putnam ...Aug. 27-29 
Rockville Fair Association, Rockville Sept. 24-26 
Simsbury, Simsbury Oct. 2-3 
Southington, Southington . < Sept. 2 3 
Stafford Springs, Stafford Springs Oct. 
Suffield, Suffield - Sept. 
Union (Monroe, ete.), Huntington 2 Sept. 
Union (Somers, ete.), Enfield daa Sept. 
Waterbury Driving Co., Waterbury Sept. 17-26 
Wallingford, Wallingford __ Ea Sept. 


Wethersfield, Wethersfield__ " Sept. 24-26 
Willimantic Fair Asssociation, Willimantic Sept. 
Woodstock, South Woodstock __ Sept. 16-18 
Wolcott, Wolcott Oct. 16 
Connecticut Horticultural Society, Hartford. 
Conn. Datrymen’s Asso’n, Hartford, Jan.. Third Week 
Connecticut Pom. Society, Hartford 


NEW YORK. 


Albany, Altamont ; hs Aug. 26-29 
Boonville, Boonville. _. 


Sept. 3-5 
Brockport, Brockport Bart ; Sept. 25-28 
Broome, Whitney’s Point ___- ae Sept. 3-6 


Cambridge Valley, Cambridge __ Aug, 27-30 


Cattaraugus, Little Valley Sept. 3-6 
Cayuga, Moravia _.. Sept. 24-27 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk .. Sept. 16-20 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill _. Sept. 23-26 
Cortland, Cortland Sept. 3-6 
Delaware, Delhi Sept. 57 
Delaware Valley, Walton Sept. 25 
Dryden, Dryden ‘ Sept. 17-20 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie Sept. 24-27 
Erie, Hamburg Sept. 9-12 
Essex, Westport Sept. 3-6 
Franklinville. Franklinville Aug. 27-30 
Fulton, Johnstown __- Sept. 2-5 
Genesee, Batavia .. Sept. 16-19 
Gorham, Keed Corners --Oct. 3-5 
Jefferson, Watertown _. _.Sept. 2-6 
Lewis, Lowville____ Sept. 17-20 
Morris, Morris pS ett ee Oct. 1-3 
Nassau, Nassau ‘ .-...... Sept. 10-13 
Niagara, Lockport._...______ ... Sept. 24-26 
Oneida, Rome 7 .. Sept. 24-26 
Oneonta, Oneonta ... Sept. 16-19 
Ontario, Canandaigua , Sept. 17-19 
Orange, Middletown Sept. 17-20 
Orleans, Albion Sept. 19-21 
Oswego, Oswego Falls 2 Sept. 17-20 
Otsego, Cooperstown ‘ ‘ Sept. 23-25 
Prattsburg, Prattsburg : Sept. 1L-18 
Prattsville, Prattsville __. Aug. 27-29 
Queens-Nassau, Mineola : Sept. 24-28 
tensselaer, Nassau Sept. 10-18 
Rockland, Orangeburg Sept. #13 
Rockland Industrial, New City Sept. 3-6 


St. Lawrence, Canton 

Sandy Creek, Sandy Creek 
Saratoga, Ballston Spa : Aug. 26-30 
Schenevus Valley, Schenevus Sept. 19-21 
Shavertown, Shavertown Aug. 27-29 


- 


Sept. 17-20 
Aug. 27-30 


Silver Lake, Perry Oct. 1-2 
Suffolk, Riverhead Sept. 17-20 
Sullivan, Monticello Aug. 27-30 
Tioga, Owego : Sept. 3-5 
Tioga Northern, Newark Valley. Sept. 10-12 
Tompkins, Ithaca _. Sept, 17-20 


Ulster, Ellenville aaa sei .--- Aug. 27-3 
Union, Trumansburg Sept. 3-6 
Warren, Warrensburg ________.. Sept. 17-20 
Washington, Sandy Hill. Seer aoe Sept. 10-13 
Wyoming, Warsaw... ----__---..---__.____.. Sept. 24-25 
MAINE. 


Eastern, Bangor. “ - Aug. 27-30 

Gray Park, Gray Corner Aug. 27-29 

Sagadahoc, Topsham Oct. &-10 

Washington, Pembroke Sept. 17-19 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Nashua, Nashua ___._._.--------------.. .... Sept. 2-5 
Rochester, Rochester _____._- ae Ra See Sept. 10-13 
VERMONT. 

Caledonia, St. Johnsbury______.__._. .___..._. Sept. 17-19 
Franklin, North Sheldon___..-.-.----..___- Sept. 3-5 
Orleans, Barton __- : as 

Sept. 24-26 


Windsor, Woodstock.__. ......-.-. 22... 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING, 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Te 
Hew te De It, and All About Profite 
able Peultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and_ Incubation; Hatching and Care 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH-= 


MAN. 
WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Bex 3254, Beston, Mase. 





Sept. 25-27 
. Sept. 10-12 

Sept. 18-20 | 

Sept. 17, 18 | 
_. Sept. 12-14! 


Housatonic, Great Barrington 
Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro 
Marshfield, Marshfield , Z 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury .__.__- 
Middlesex North, Lowell -_.-..--.--- 











| TURKEYS 





WMV eve euNedvvdUNeuerererrEdys) 


HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book ia existence gives an 


preseat book is an effort to fill 
this gap. ss Seeee pee eepestense 
feed in nme | 
growing, both as breeders of faacy st 
and as raisers of turkeys for market. 
The out of nearly 
200 essays submi y the most success- 
in America are em- 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
Address 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON. 
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the preliminaries of dressmaking with the | js99, 





Applications for wagon licenses may be mad: 


meomnnercanerrrinerennr ora enna A 2ARPP  SFR nAA E eee arnranen rernin at an AAT ERNST . na sett sans ; = ill 
pi ‘ 8 5 - tered grass have turned to woody fibre and the { / 
a place of esthetic culture, the continuance | College. The paper, Aggie Life, published bargain hunting female to be encoun t 
of the so-called “ Lady of "the Mist ’ inthe|by the students, favors the change, and today in the shops, or contending on the value of the crop was materially lessened. 5 Steel a 
Public Garden is a fearful contradiction. | thinks that the name “agricultural” has Rialto with men for the “prizes” of life. That will no longer do. We have learned } WINDMILi B 
This year the figure is worse than ever; she | handicapped the institution from the start. Surely, to the woman who works Professor that, to be strictly first class, hay must be ¢ and TOWEL: 
ve — sigs forever taking a shower bath and yet | From the reports which we receive each sea- Norton’s words should have the significance cut early. Both the quantity and the qual- | , 
BOSTON, MASS., JULY 6, 1901. never gets clean, a fact which makes an/| son we do not believe this to be true. We of anew gospel. To be sweet and womanly ity depend upon this. ; A LRRIV 
ordinarily awkward figure almost unspeak- | believe that agriculture is the leading pur- when all the conditions would seem to mili- In the State of New York, July 1is late | ECLIPSE ’ | 

Now for the summer student. ably objectionable. It would be a public | suit of more than one-half the peopleineven tate against this is, indeed, difficult, but it is enough to begin cutting, and the crop should ' wooogn He 1 

. ; EES benefaction if somebody would purchase]a State as noted for its manufactures as absolutely necessary if-women would retain all be in the barn two weeks later. This } Windmills. Sl 
and remove her, even if her place were sup- | is Massachusetts. We believe if more time inthe struggle of the economic world the gets it out of the way of the oat harvest, ; . ; 

The vice-presidential smile outsmiled it- \)io@ py nothing more decorative than the | were devoted to teaching the scientific feat- deference due to their sex. And for the and insures a crop of hay rich in all the | '\Gas and Gasolene lin | 
self. nein cates sprinkler of a plebeian watering pot. ures of an agricultural education that women in society to set their less fortunate qualities demanded by our latter-day, ’ Ns Engines er o- = 
Thunder storms are early risers this NIE ic AR, ce the industry would stand on a higher plane sisters such an example of mannersas would markets. ¢ RTT i: 
season The Rev. Francis H. Rowley blames the| than today, and that more of the farmers prove Bishop Ireland’s criticism quite foun- Now as to the particular methods to be, fit Pun 

nese colleges for compelling preparatory school | would desire to send their sons, and more dationless were to go far towards demon- employed. It is the plan of the best farmers Work, Electr’ BEE! 

A hot wave tempts everybody to go in students to study too hard. Many people| of the farmers’ sons and daughters would strating that their life is not purposeless I know of to mow down, say, today in the | Fraga I" _ : 
swimming. will agree with him that the multiplicity of | desire to attend, than now. We do not want afterall. Manners may make the man, but morning, or the afternoon if the weather | y LAUNCH ENGIN: a : 

vornsccepillapti “ Fanaiee e studies in the common schools is not the|to see it made a college for teaching the women make the manners. Let them see to promises fair, as much grass as ona r on i mye 

Sy ne Chengiess ee: See best thing for their students, either physi-| classical studies, or what are known as the it, then, that they acquit themselves credit- well be cared for the day following. | ANKS 1 i 
thermometer. ea cally or for the purpose of inculcating gen-| learned professions, with an ‘agricultural ably of this very importapt social function. If cut in the morning, these men allow | Sinall, of | Cesar, payne 

Bae ear iuich -ep i uine love of learning, but it hardly follows | annex, because we feel that the longest term +o the grass to lie on the ground until | ine and Cypress. a 

— _ winter rink are again +)3¢ the colleges are altogether responsible. | of study there covers mitt se age When and Why it Rains. afternoon, by which time, ifthe day be ¢ SILog srrow 
cere ‘ In fact, the typical college examination for | for teaching the student the technical and 7, fair, it will have wilted nicely. Before the ore 

> : e di f rainfall is the subject ’ pi 
© wears ind dent of ¢ntrance ought not to very severely strain | scientific parts of the agricultural profes- ate pal rani monograph woe Mei by dew begins to fall the rake is started. Men 5 Ensila ran? 

The Independence was Independent of th) average boy, old enough to enter col-| sion. If in addition to this he learns some- follow and put the grass into cocks, which g olds, % 
other company on her run to Provincetown. lege, nor is the proportion of those fitting|thing of language, mathematics and a Dr. A. J. Herbertson and published the te fae — hie sient suds on | ? Cutters SHEE 

. 7 y by Mr. | N y The may average ’ , “1 we § 
ici, ae I fe fe for college very large, even in these days of | little more of English literature, it may be pa ti ree » A oo Baroy a va- the morrow. In case the weather should Saw Tables. i: 5 Lat 

W pons pa ese orm of COM” collegiate education. The fault of the sys-|no more than his right as an educated and riety of causes. First among them are bid fair to prevent getting the cut in the! HAND & POWE: wae 
aa neaniatgenticsinn tis smith a |tem is more inherent in our own nature, ; intelligent farmer. But we would have him jo9¢ and cold. All the rivers, says the next day, extraordinary care is taken to put | , PUMPS tes. 

‘and will only be remedied when as a nation | never forget that agriculture is the main : bs will enable | resset 

’ reacher, run into the sea, yet the sea is the grass up in such a manner as for : 
Rah, Rah, Rah, Morgan! The new Medi- we lose our ambition to do two or even six | purpose intended to be benefited by the es- on fan With toe a because the it to shed water as perfectly as may’ ; Re. A , VAL 
cal School is now visible on the Back Bay things at the same time. tablishment of the college, and we want him es eaieiieiiin ch mt into the air, from be. There is a great difference in men! Nat joo Seer? tata - we 
— ri. Speen ee en aa to feel when he leaves there that whatever which it sigan sent back by the cold of about putting up hay. Some will roll up a! {pan — TALL 

- ee ; : | The disaster in which many lives were | else his studies may have fitted him for, they : ; ae duit tembin 6 om teten of an-| : faci 

The Lilliputian cireus should have ad-) )) 4 by acloudburst in West Virginia, be-| pave left him so educated that he may earn °P8e; 4S the air cools, it becomes less ca- great pile and tumble P Pj Fittings 24 
mitted adults at half price when accompa-/ side hundreds of thousands of dollars worth | pi ; ‘ pable of retaining vapor, so the water re- other pile, the stalks protruding in every) ? pe, ’ LAM! 
ied by children pg ins agg i his subsistence in some business directly appears, first as clouds, and then as rain. direction, taking littleor no pains to furnish and <) SHEA 
sea taicaatiasen sn! he i< Snrgeiny, 107 ~ ay Se See ee Serer indirectly connected with some one or "Th s th nount of rain is often reatest a good cap to the cock Others begin by Water Supply Goods. me 
Pe se ance ; | time when people will avoid the valleys and | more of the branches of scientific agricult- ee sagen : like forkful : mek) 

The Union Park cat came down, but | panks of streams as dwelling places, and| yre in tropical countries, at any rate near laying the grass in flakelike for ‘fuls, one on HOSE. alee Ab esti 
whether it came back is known only to its | jocate themselves upon the highlands, even , aa an ocean, while in the polar regions h is —- of the a ~~ pe — STEAM | Brighto 

ysterious owner. 7 : comparatively small—and often comes down inas it approaches the top 0 e finishing | 
wr — ->- =" go nang geen — borer — An organization of boys in Chicago has peg sont But the continents and oceans, by going around and carefully pulling out Pp ( € 

The final events of the Newburyport cele-| vast be an yy ons Bg walk Yr pose J been formed for the purpose of keeping the the dominant winds, which are partly de- the stray locks with the fork. Hay thus ( 
bration suggest that the occasion was so | pa os aad atin or must have ele- streets clean and protecting the shrubbery pendent on them, and the differences of level put up will stand a long rain without ,mate- U ( pes 
warm that it was necessary to pour water | ators in their buildings to save mount-|O% the side of them. We rejoice to learn jn the ground, all affect the rainfall of a rial injury. | M ( Harris ¢ 
on the ashes. ing a few flights of stairs, and then —— ner thy : berenin. See * ip — district, both as regards its total amount The next morning, if the weather be fair, P 4 uD Ho 

6 ap ASE pend hears in chasing 3 tabs wale yap ete y the small ' and its distribution over the year. It may when the dew is fairly off, the haycocks are } Thom, 

“Health” assures us that red-headed for miles across the fields, and _ rig pede attra & rd the i anost | range from nothing to a yard, or even more. gpened. Here also is opportunity for good ee S uni 

3 i y ad- aR ready own an rubbery along | ‘obi M D Sst 
people seldom go mi ad, batvare equatly {UP he Ith lifts and almost entire gym- the cuenta the lilacs bein the first objects The Desert of Gobi, a zone in northern and bad work. It is not enough to tumble we satmit estimates for complete outfits. | F W We 
mitted that they get mad, but are equally nasiums in their houses, that they may have | sno. attack. as they are pear the je pe | Africa—including the Sahara, and ex- the hay out in great, heavy heaps. It might @ writing please specify which catalog you w~ D Uissut 
quick in getting over it. more exercise. We know that exercise at psn in bloom poe Bh plants aad shrebe tending eastward across Arabia toward 4s well be left in the cock. The true way is| CHARLES J JAGER COMPANY ARS 
nia ..| play seems different from exercise at one’s|., ee Afghanistan—and a narrow strip of South to shake the hay out thinly, so that the wind ' ' W Brow 

The college presidents have finished their own business, but when the man spends are not always safe from their attacks. Once | 4 merica, west of the Peruvian and Chilean and sun may best reach it. If this be done Corner High and Batterymarch Streets, G E jen 
annual sermons and the new crop of grad- a part of every pleasant day in chasing a teach them that the tlowers have a value to/ andes, are rainless; while the other ex- properly the hay will lie lightly over the | BOSTON, MASS. oR 
uates is girding its loins preparatory to put- golf ball, and then needs an electric car to their owners, and that they are better on the | treme is represented in the Khasia Ghauts, ground, and in a few hours will be in fine. New | 
ting all these good precepts into practice. ride Pt Seodien san titiatee eee isan bush than in a vasein the sitting-room, or | where the annual fall sometimes reaches six order. {t may be necessary in the early | ~~ acre AA REELS — 7 

ooo 1 that he likes th pape i that a few sprays taken from them where they | hundred inches, the greater part of which part of the season to turn the cocks over! | : tweens ) CA East 

\ little Russian girl,—in which connection | ee nM es ab "aaa we | Were not conspicuous on the bush areasgood eomes down in about half the year. In our once more just before dinner. This will, iioseley S (269 minut AF Joni 
a pun might be made, but isn’t,—just grad- mechan ie ~ an ‘who suf.| 2° the topmost branches that crown the bush | own country we think four or five inches in put the hay in good shape to draw by twe | —e oy 
uated from the grammar school, has covered ' fered in Virginia, ve hope the later facts one Seg. oe eer —s — will re- | twenty-four hours a record, but at one sta- glock. In the forenoon of the same day Cr eam ss $7.0C to $15.00 — >. 
five years work in ten months. How’s that| yin) not prove as disastrous as the early ee —_ = p- Mig Sovniea | in ene Shanet meee a the machine will have cut down another | Se t Catalogue Free WE Wal 
for the higher education of woman? : é - fellonaJune day in 1876. In our islands piece, which will be raked and put up later <9 _ Agents Mt antes, 2 

wi Se a reports. ell plants that will last him through life, and the eastern coasts are much drier than the - the day | para or Mention this paper . % 

The last of the Volunteers are on the! The Agricultural Department, in Report he will do his part toward beautifying the | western, and the lowlands than the uplands. , Wh h hie os for drawing the hay | | ” ® ORITCHARN MFG. CO... Clinton, lowa A Willia 
; in lwo «7. ealle : ahs ieadl roadsides and the grounds around the place | winds blowing f he Atlanti t en the time comes for drawing the hay . Fl fp 
water homeward bound, and ready to reap | No. 67, calls attention to the great increase : inds blowing from the Atlantic comes to 44. hands go around and gather the cocks | ————— tf = as ; 
the pleasantest reward of the old cam-! inthe exports of some of our agricultural | Where he lives. And when we speak of| 9.) shores laden with vapor, and on these it ; ms ~ f_rkful g oe ange Mago om PEs ha 
) th —the joy of fighting his battles over’ products. Thus we exported about $7,000,000 beautifying the roadsides, we do not| is pore ‘ tate geed-cinet ag er dens “et 3 AtNE!I 
a os ng oe ative | of fresh beef in 1880, and $24,000,000 worth | mean the wild growth of birch and swamp |“ picing grot h an: te Some have a way of using the, S25 = Co. 
ate re aus € « be ’ cet | , ° ° “ - s 3 " ™ rT) oO his == = j die 
again for the applause of an appreciative - _ — ¥ i cattle we shipped |#lder, dogwood and poison ivy that is so| ae » egy ane pel tans a — and ond “yl t - th - a eee SSS SSseee = W A Riel 
. Ps aisciaieala — oe fin an a 2 tten to be found by our roadsides, but the | : y 5 plan leaves the hay tangled and much _har« :, : - ~ yf de 

ser seeme T4 . ten peo a — a “> wild oa pe eae yp og flowering | #beut ae er Se three hundred work is required to get it apart and on the A MALL SNAKE FS Atwo 

A Shakspere Memorial seems rather an) over $30,000,000) worth in 18%. Bacon = * wal abe | feet of ascent, and the hills themselves, like wagon. I never liked that way of doing. may go through PAGE 25 wire 58 inch Fen, ut: B Rieker 
unnecessary investment per se, but it offers! and hams together were valued at about plants that can be found in some places, and |, ‘ie stoma bh the nett of 6 ceenee temaate , >* rabbit, chicken, pig, hog, horee bor ball can. 

ae summation Got din cneieanen ath i ae i in 1899 the bacon | #t add to the beauty of a country road adiatiag iti = y It may take a few minutes longer to put it page WOVEN WIBE FENCE CO., ADRIAY, Y10/1 Cs 
a fine suggestion for = —— 7 ee | $6, 0, ‘ = apn - one lhe and the pleasure of those who travel it. vapor-laden currents up into yet colder together by hand, but I believe that all the ra ar Ww 
combine such a memnetes wit ’ a _ a . - —— not - ad menage eo a ”” | Teach the boys to respect such plants anc. regions. Owing to the first cause, while time thus lost will be made up when we ate >) 
wales enncoervedty to the best interests o — n gph etenigroage sl _~ _ , a a they will soon learn to destroy all that are about two feet of rain falls annually - come to load. BOARD OF POLICE 
the drama. pm a ody pon a ~- oe i = ne gp not ornamental or useful. We remember a re eg om ~— as — — . epee As the season advances it may-be possible ' 

The Japanese young woman has taken up Indian corn pi bape but aie saaiie boy who found a blackeap raspberry by mee rd “ rey re fift ia “ ri to cut down grass inthe morning anddraw | Se eM ree With ec 
civil engineerin as a profession. The fact than $1 000,000, and in 1899 nearly $70,000,- | "Be roadside opposite his father’s land. in we — pakiescen . my "i oe it in the afternoon of the same day,especially C.us, Coupes, Job Wagons, or other license and fora 
is not as surprising as it might be, for en- ooo, while is. iene sect from | [le enlisted the help of other boys, dug — at — pte wee oc if the weather be hot and fair. This saves 3/f Rerehs wotified that such licens gr 
8 ss fi cede oienee Aa and aa a : b a pes ™ | out stones, and spread that one bush until fifty-five at those on Rivington Pike, whence much work, but cannot be resorted to save | to have them renewed will cause a forfei d.w. The 
gineering in some ways Is very MUCL BKe| about 320,000,000 in 1870 to $73,000,000 in 10: w 2 Manchester and Liverpool once drew , Onis é he - | rights of licenses to locations now oceupied steady. | 

Gt cies sab th eles anal gained | there were several rods of bushes along the heir chief ii wate die etete _ inthe late days of the harvest without in- | Applications for carriage licenses may be ms neue 
| wall, that gave berries to all that helped in ‘heir chief supplies. But the wettest spo curring danger of spoiling in the mow. Pemberton square, Room s. were, 1930 


earth’s surface for a model. | from $3,500,000 in 1870 to $14,500,000 in 1899, 
; a ‘and cottonseed oil from about $15,000 to $12,- 
A village in western New York the other | 999,000 in the same time. No exports of oleo 
day experienced a shower of frogs. It has | 9j] were reported in 1870, but in 1880 we 
not developed that the village was particu- | shipped about $2,000,000 worth, and in 1899 
larly wicked, but the fact has not prevented | oyer $9,000,000, mostly to those countries 
the appearance of the usual theory that the | which supply England with the butter for 
frogs are a plague. ' which they pay the highest prices. Of fruits 
Bn a we sent in 1870 about a half million dollars 
A confiding visitor to Chicago the other/ worth to foreign countries, and in 1899 
day purchased the Auditorium Hotel of an} nearly $8,000,000 worth. 
obliging stranger for $100, of which he paid | ere 











‘the work, and many who did not. And that inthe British Isles is near the head of 


| was before we had ever heard of any one Borrowdale, where about 150 inches are 
| cultivating them, or even of growing red registered every year. Apart from these 
‘raspberries or blackberries, only as they Variations, the rainfall, Dr. Herbertson tells 
‘grew wild in the pasture or woods. How US, is distributed in seven belts girdling 
| much this may have done toward encourag- the earth. Round the equator is a wet belt, © a Sis hi 
| ing small-fruit culture in that section we do Which is bounded by two tropical dry belts ; vabae-ae me sg hy agandeyng nage ~ 
‘not know, but we know that tere are those the temperate zones are wet, and are suc- 'S€ very sn Pe Ae Segal 
: and most workmanlike manner possible. 


| who grow berries by the acre who then Ceeded by dry polar caps. But this system, ow York Tri 
A. 48 might be anticipated, is not fixed in posi- —New York Tribune. 
>< — 


ae tion, for toa certain extent, as seen from the ri 
a excellent maps with which this volume is Preventing Animal Diseases. 


Hay secured in the way herein described 
should come out of the mow with a beauti- 
ful green color. 
hay clean. It will sell for the top price in 
the market. And in view of the prospective 


| walked miles to get a few quarts. 





The stock will eat such: 


station houses on the several police divisions 
the applicants desire to do business. 

Licenses will not be granted for wagons to sta 

Adains square, Avon street, Brattle street. | 
Street, Court street (east of Scollay squa 
shire street (north of Franklin), Milk street 
Postoffice square), Summer street (west of Dey 
street), Temple place, Tremont street (north ot | 
ant street), Washington street (north of! 
street, West street, norip any public street. 
in the judgment of the beard, the granting 
licenses would impede public travel. 

For the Board, 
THOMAS RYAN, ( 
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Shipmer 
delphian, 1 
20 horses | 
Bristol, 75 
Anglian fe 
Company ; 
Hayden, 3 
W. Bolde1 
pool, 274 ¢: 
by J. A. 
Glasgow, 1 
50 Canada 
cattle by | 
Daniels. 
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ooo dow - i oe ee on ‘ M pt wi he age agp — Women and Manners. supplied, it followsthe sun. For instance, Summer and winter diseases of animals as 
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we 2 a naling is “still eke anabe man. free of duty and $43,725,303 worth of goods |. 124 recent public address, Bishop Ire- July isa wet month over Central America, well as of human beings can be prevented | eee 
‘ s Ss val | EDs, bed gt SS ° Py H - : ° e ° ° p ' i 
an s ; Peleg ™ ‘land is reported to have said that women of inthe northern part of the southern conti- in many cases by a little intelligent applica- | A week « 


previous w 


agement, | subject to duty, atotal of $78,739,859.) In | 
a aia ae 
The death of Joseph Cook takes another | free of duty and $40,808,292 that paid duty, 
magnetic personality and leaves another va-| a total of $71,653,525. The exports for same 
cancy that nobody seems ready to fill. In| month this year amounted to $3,179,627 in 
oratory we are just now in acundition of | freight goods and $121,409,402 in domestic 
stable equilibrium, and no man can predict products, a total of $124,589,029, and an ex- 
when the next group of magnetic speakers | cess of exports over imports of $45,849,170. 
is likely to appear. For the same month exports last year were 
—— ~~? ae $2,150,544 in foreign goods and $111,277,305 

It is seldom that the public sympathizes | in domestic products, a total of $113,427,849, 
more genuinely with a public man than it/and an excess of exports amounting to 
does at present with Secretary Hay. Not | $41,774,324. During the eleven months 


only has he met with a great loss, but in the; ending May 31, imports this year 
death of his son the country loses a man! were , $311,255,072 free of duty and 
who seemed likely to write his name high in | $443,608,572. subject to duty, a total 


of $754,863,64H, and the exports were $25,- 
032,386 of foreign goods and $1,359,981,209 
of domestic products, a total of $1,385,013,- 
595, and an excess of exports amounting to 
$630,149,951. For the eleven months ending 
May 31, 1900, the imports were $343,005,834 
free of duty and $445,843,983 subject to 
duty, a total of $754,863,644, and the exports 
were $25,032,386 of freight goods and §1,359,- 
981,209 of domestic products, a total of 


the ranks of those few who honor it with 
their service. 








>_> - 
Harvard has transferred her engineering 
course to Squam Lake, New Hampshire, 
where the students can work out their prob- 
lems on real hills and valleys, living in tents 
meanwhile exactly like a real surveying 
party. The course ought to be popular, 
even though it means eight hours werk a 
day, and breakfast at six-thirty | $1,385,013,595. Excess of exports $0:0,149,- 
: ne ; 1951, or $13,303,643 more than in same eleven 
The brown-tail moth is probably not of | months of previous fiscal year. 

a particularly sensitive disposition, so} ee ; 
the uncomplimentary remarks of the | The Mason and Dixon line, which 
Board of Health fall on unwitting ears. supposed to mark the limit between the sec- 
What is really needed is an obliging; tion of the United States where slavery 
patasite,—such a one as devoured the | existed and those States where a slave was 
mealey bug in California some little time! free, before the fugitive slave law was 
ago, and then gently gave up its own ghost | passed which declared that no person was 
free until his master had made him so by 

















was 


| May, 1900, they were valued at $30,845,233 | 


and more toleration breaches of moral and Sahara, over all India, except the ex- 
| civic laws committed by members of their treme south, Burmah, the southern half proper feeding. Give the hogs all the blood- 


'sex,”’ and while this need not be accepted Of China, with the Malay 





nied that, in what is characterized as the distance south of the equator, in that with the cholera. 


that the rising generation of educated young erately rainy, the latter fact being indirectly may show itself in milk fever cr any 


ventions with vulgarity and license as re- | North America, is comparatively dry, while hot summer nights and we cannot expect 
|gards personal conduct, the address on’ the more rainy region includes much of them to escape skin disease, which may 
‘“The Manners of Women,’’ delivered fat South America and of Africa south of the spread from one to another, and ruin half 
Radcliffe Commencement exercises, last equator, the northern part of Australia and the value of the flock. If the poultry is kept 
week, by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, is par- the islands us before. Not only are the facts in similar unsanitary quarters summer or 
ticularly worthy of note. i stated, but the scientific explanations of winter they will be infested by lice, ticks 
‘“ The final aim and effort of civilization,” , them are also given inthis pleasantly learned and other diseases, which will keep down 
| said this speaker, “is to make life pleas- ¢ssay.—London Standard. their weight and prevent good egg laying. 
; anter ; and this is the object of what we call tiated A large proportion of animal diseases 
| good manners. Manners are the ultimate The Coming Grass Crop. come just from such simple causes. 
(expression of character. Every act, our’ present indications are very favorable for tle neglect and carelessness in hot weather 
‘unconscious no less than our conscious  petter crop of hay in this country than we ™@y Startthe whole trouble. The diseases 


} 
| acts, are expressions of one or another cf aye had for several years. There has been C8" be prevented largely by keeping the 
% The earth is ®!imals in clean, cool places day and night 











| those traits which taken altogether make up | an abundance of rain so far. 
| our character. Your walk, your gesture, 
i the loose lock of hair, the posture you fall with water. Wherever the grass roots have Cling and nourishing foods, watering 
| into,—every motion you make tells what not been killed out by the excessively dry them with clean, fresh water regularly, 
-youare, ‘Manners,’ as Emerson says, ‘are | weather of the last two years, the prospect Cleaning their skin and hair if necessary 
\the happy ways of doing things,’ and the js decidedly encouraging for "a fairly good Very often if filth and dirt accumulz‘e there, 
‘best manners are those which have their erop, ' , and above all by catering to their comfort 
| root in habitual self respect and in consider- But the outlook is, notwithstanding the S° faras possible every day. If in spite of 
| ation for others. present flattering prospect, that hay will !! these precautions diseases do appear in 
| ‘* It is for you, gentle and well-bred young bring a high price for thenext twelvemonth. he tlock it is better to make a change imme- 
_women,”’ continued the speaker, “ tocon-| There are numerous reasons why this ‘lately. Single outthe two or three that 
In the first place, barns are Show the first signs of any distemper, and 


Change the 


at this time—May 23—thoroughly saturated throughout the summer, feeding them with | 


OAT MANGER, 


, society are “coming to regard with more nent, in Africa between the equator and the tion of sanitary and hygienic knowledge. | 
Swine cholera is a disease of filth and im-! 


Arehipe- heating foods they can devour in hot weather, | 
as true in any broad sense, itcannot be de- lago and adjoining islands to some little and sooner or later they may come down | RCiueKk 

Likewise feed the cows | 
“smart set,” there is today atone which Month also much of North America, cen- with a heavy grain diet and deny them the! 
gives color to such an opinion. In view of tral and northern Europe, ana a broad belt sweet, succulent grass and roots of summer, | 
| this fact, and because it is most important extending through central Asia are mod- and they will have hot,feverish blood which | 


women shall not make the mistake of con- Connected with the former. But in January other trouble. Keep the sheep in hot,stitling, | 
founding a certain freedom from petty con- 4! this region, with the exception of eastern jll-ventilated, foul-smelling sheds these | 
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Race Record Trotting, 2.20 |-4. 


Stands 15.3, weighs 1150; sire, Aleyone, 227. (a 
Clayrene, by Sayre’s Harry Clay, 22: seco: , 
Voiuntary, by Volunteer 45; third dam, Fan:). 
Seely’s American Star 14; fourth dam by,térid 


Alclayone transmits size, beauty, style, +): 
superior road qualities, level heads and good (i> 
tions. 

Season 1901 at Andover, Me. 
Terme Warrant $20. 
Tabulated pedigree and full particulars sent ‘ 
Foals held for service fees. Address 
WILLIAM GREGG, Andover, Me. 
Or 8S. W. PARLIN, 
Bex 2713, Boston, Mass. 


King’s Protector 


18 3-42. 
Sire, Mambrino King, greatest sire, living 


A lit. | OF dead, of extreme speed; dam by Almont 


Jr., 2.26. Fee,$15. Address 
E. G. POND. Needham. Mass. 


Worthley’s “Slow Feed" 25 Pour’ 


$1.75 EACH. 
----10,000 SOLD..... 


Patented Sept. §, 1591. 
Broad Gauge Iro i stall Works, 53 Elm St., Bos: 


FOR SALE. 


To close an estate, the fast pacin. 
Brown, record 2.2%. wining race. %!) 
stands 15.33 hands, weight 16; worke 


only ; second at Old Orchard in 2122, wo 
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Supply doe: 


ae of other equally pleasant nourish- bringing him into the States north of that form in nothing to the vulgar standard, and, should be so. 
line we had supposed to be a purely | in the crowd, to set the example of refine- almost absoluiely empty at this time. Ina PUt them off by themselves. 
imaginary line, is one dependent upon the ment, elegance and propriety. - | long time this has not been so marked as at @Warters of the rest of the tlock, and watch Worked half-mile track in led A vers 
tonians to invest in a scheme by which the | boundary line of the several States. But | Cultivate, therefore, good humor, be cheer- | present. Men who have been in the habit Carefully for any signs of disease among ba Sl 
payment of a merely nominal sum yearly | there are those who still think it has a his-| fully pleasant, weleome the morning with a of keeping afew tons on hand for emer- ‘Rem. The animals that show the first | ‘a E. M. HICKS. 
enables the investor to obtain an umbrella | torical value,if not of any other importance, smile. You may not be light-hearted, but | gency have been induced by the prevailing SY™Ptoms can then be treated separately | areas eer 
instanter whenever the rain falls. The; and we see that the States of Maryland and | you can be good-humored. Virtue itself is prices to let some, if not all, of their surplus according to some home method, or by one Dg ; ps ’ 
plan assures the presence of an umbrella ! Pennsylvania have appropriated one of ; Worth little if it wear not a pleasant aspect. | go. As I write, hay commands in the city WhO has made a specialty of such mat-| WANTED. Transferable ent: 


large as Sa 
essed lamb 
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gausett track n2.llat time of Grand Cir 





+ 
Human ingenuity is now persuading Bos- 





A good su] 


within half a block of any possible shower, | them $3000 and the other $7000 to have | The true saint is the pleasant one. It was} market of Binghamton $20aton. I sawa ‘ets. Very often a dose of some simple! trotting stakes. Address with partic! 


a pretty epitaph on a maiden’s gravestone: man the other day who had just sold a load 


and the “ nominal sum” is declared by the| the old boundary-line posts and stones, medicine to clean the blood and stimulat 
promoters to be the most economical known which have been lost or destroyed by relic 
method of preparing for a rainy day. hunters, replaced by new cast-iron markers 
-->+ or boundary posts. Thus the line between 
The beginning of the third session of the | the North and the South, as they used to 
Summer School of Theology next week brings exist, will still be marked, although the new 
to Cambridge a remarkably representative | South as it exists today can scarcely be dis- 
gathering of Christian ‘theologians, repre-| tinguished from the new North, unless 
senting all creeds and working in harmony!it be that it has the zeal of a 
to find the best method of solving the Chris.| new convert, and is mare active than 
tian minister’s relation to social questions.|the Northern States in going in for 
The course and the men interested. in it new improvements, especially in that 





‘She was so pleasant.’ 
service which you can render your country 
is to make yourselves the living representa- 
tives of ideals of beauty in character and in 
conduct. The world will do its best to hin- 
der you from perfecting yourselves by ex- 
posing you to the influence of the low motives 
and the vulgar ambitions of its votaries. But 


The best. 





be faithful to yourselves, and to your own 
ideals, that you may exhibit in the world the 
fair ideal of true womanhood. Thus you 
can best serve us men, your followers, your 





presents a pretty flat denial to those who department of agriculture where it was 





think that Christianity is not to be one of | said to be most backward before the ed 


the potent forces of the new century. 
> <> 








The number of protestsagainst the injunc-, States, or at least of Georgia and Missouri, | school to budding women of the twentieth | ina marked degree within the last quarter 
‘and we are not sure but they might learn 


tion to “ step lively’’ on the new elevated 
suggests that, much as the cit: has desired 
rapid transit, the citizens are not over 
pleased at being forced to do their personal 
part of it. Decidedly, this is inconsistent, 
but it goes to show that everybody is not 
equally in a hurry, and that there is a busi- 
ness opening waiting for whoever offers the 
public a supplementary means of transpor- 
tation that can be taken advantage of with- 
out a hop, skip and jump. 


> 
With all the evidence supposed to exist in 
Boston, and to point definitely to this city as 








war. Today New England may learn agri- 
culture and horticulture of the Southern 


market gardening from the track farms that : 
are on the Atlantic coast from Norfolk, Va., 
to the southern part of Florida. If our best 





some that might. 
> 


At a recent visit of a legislative committee 

o the Agricultural College at Amherst, one 

of the visiting senators expressed the opin- 
10n that 80 per cent. of our people are not ac- ' 
quainted with the character of the institution ' 

or the studies taught there, and thought it 

might have better success if called the State 








fellow servants, your lovers.’’ 


the digestive organs will put the animals 
; back into their normal condition. The 
“Tt was nice hay,”’ he said, “‘ and it went yaa and course of such complaints 
readily at $20. It is a big price. Wedo Should be watched closely. Contagion in 
not always stop to think that it isa penny Waray ma. De checked athe outset i 
a pound, and yet that is just what it that shows signs of weakness, Gemaiiainees 
amounts to. or sickness. the animal imme- 
In view of these facts, it behooves us to diately, even though it prove eins but 
make preparations to care for our crop this Itisaln stomach trouble or a slight fever. 
year with more than ordinary attention. /* #8 @lways best to keep on the safe side. 
We shall have no crop in this the first year, — 
of the new century which will be worth Catarrh Cannet Be Cured 


at that price. 










E. B. L., P. 0. Box 2314, Boston. * 


SADDLE HORS’ 


of both class 


FOR SAL* 


Viz. the walk, 


gai 
GEO. L. CLA’ 
E.Main St., Mer 





more money to us than our grass. How. With LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
shall we go about it ? i reach the seat of*the disease. Catarrh is a blood 





These stirring and stimulating words, ad- 
dressed by a true gentleman of the old 


century, are worthy to be engraved in the 
hearts of all girls who are today wondering 
how they can best serve their generation. 
Undoubtedly it rests with the women of 





tion shall advance or retreat. If women 
worship Mammon and yield to the vulgarity 
of this crowding American life, men cannot 
be expected to live up toeven those not-too- | 
high standards they have now before them. 

How much more attractive is the woman 
described in Proverbs as one whose ‘‘ ways 
were ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
of peace,’’ than the strenuous, short-skirted, 





| natural richness of the soil, has in large Posed of the best tonics known, combined with 
market gardeners cannot do this there are | America to determine whether our civiliza- | measure departed. It is coming to be more © 


As a general thing, the methods of our Constitutional disease, and in order to cure it 

‘ . you must take internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh 

farmers in securing their hay have changed Cure is taken internally and acts directly on the 
el ; ‘ blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh C 

of a century. Necessity has made this so. jis not aquack medicine. It was proseribed by 

The change of seasons has caused a diminu- one of the best physicians in this country for | 

tion of moisture in the earth. Fertility, the years, and is a regular prescription. It is com | 





he best blood purifiers, acting directly on the | 
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Our Homes. — 





Does Cutting Make Hair Grow? 


The question, does cutting promote the 
growth of hair? is answered by the Frank- 
further Wochenblatt in this wise: ‘It is be- 
lieved by laymen and _ professional hair- 
dressers that cutting largely increases the 
growth of the hair. This belief begins with 
the involuntary comparison of the hair with 
aplant. As grass that is often cut short 
grows again and becomes thicker, so it is be- 
lieved the hair should do when it is cut. 

“This comparison, however, is a false 
one. A developed hair is aperfectly formed 
mass of horn which has nothing further to 
do with the case in which the hair rests than 
to receive from it from below further growth 
and to be held firmly by it. In this mass of 
horn, as in the nails of the fingers and toes, 
there is no longer any sap in circulation. 
This mass, so to speak, isa product which 
cannot be quickened and strengthened by 
new nourishment because the latter cannot 
enter it. 

*“*Onthe other hand, what happens in a 
blade of grass is totally different. The blade 
of grass is a network of fine ducts in which 
is constantly cireulating the nourishment 
which the blade draws from the root. It 
presents in contrast with the dead body of 
the hair a living, vegetating substance which 
has a most intimate connection with the 
condition of its root, and which dries up in- 
fallibly when it is separated from its root, 
while the hair will remain unaffected for 
thousands of yearsafter its papilla has with- 
ered away. 

“ We need cite only one irresistible proof 
of this, the hair on the heads of mummies. 
The root of the hair as long as it exists can 
produce a new hair when the old hair has 
fallen out, while the root of many a plant 
gives existence to one sprout only, and then 
together with it declines and dies. The 
more a hair is disturbed in its natural 
growth by continually cutting off its ends, 
the less rest its papilla, the real producer of 
the hair, finds; the papilla being constantly 
incited to excessive production, wavers 
finally in its activity, decays and dies. 

“For this reason a woman with a bald 
head is never or seldom seen, as the natural 
and very slow process of the growth of a 
woman’s hair is not disturbed. The indi- 
vidual hair reaches a definite length, after 
years it falls out of itself, and anew hair 
begins to appear as soon as the papilla has 
had time to rest itself thoroughly and pre- 
pare itself for the process of a new growth. 
These are the reasons which lead to the 
obviously valid conclusion that cutting the 
hair is rather injurious than useful.’’—Lit- 
erary Digest. 





Corpulence. 

The amount of fat normally present in the 
body varies with age. It is considerable in 
infancy, slight in childhood, least of all from 
the fifteenth to the twentieth year, increases 
gradually from this time to about the fortieth 
year, increases more rapidly for a few 
years, then remains stationary for a time, 
and finally diminishes again in old age. 

Generally speaking, an increase of fat 
within moderate limits is a sign of health, 
just as a decrease may be the reverse, but 
when the increase is excessive it constitutes 
a true disease. 

It is difficult to define the limit where a 

healthy embonpoint ends and abnormal 
corpulence begins. Life insurance com- 
panies have tables showing the proper ratio 
of weight to height at the different ages, but 
the figures are of course only averages. 
. In general it may be said that when the 
accumulation of fat causes discomfort, short 
breath on moderate exertion, and a feeling 
of fullness in the head on stooping, it consti- 
tutes obesity or corpulence. 

The trouble is a disorder of nutrition 
characterized by faulty elaboration and defi- 
cient oxidation of the food, in consequence 
of which an undue amount of fat is formed 
and deposited in various parts of the body. 
It is as often hereditary as acquired. 

The treatment of obesity is not so simple 
as it was thought to be when the so-called 
banting system was originated. This sys- 
tem consists in the exclusion from the diet 
of all starches, sweets and fats. It is usually 
successful in reducing the weight, but unless 
carried out under careful medical super- 
vision it may seriously affect the general 
health. 

The same is true, perhaps even to a greater 
degree, of other systems in which the 
amount of fluids is greatly restricted. 

The management of a case of obesity is in 
general similar to that of gout in the inter- 
vals of acute attacks, or of the uric acid 
diathesis, with some slight modification 
in the diet necessitated by the altered con- 
ditions. The patient should live much in 
the open air, drink freely,of water between 
meals and bedtime, and exercise systemati- 
cally. Red meats should be partaken of 
sparingly, or better not at all, and starchy 
foods and sweets should also be excluded 
for the most part.—Youth’s Companion. 
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Variety in Bread. 


“One of the most important facts about 
our relish of food,’’ says The American 
Kitchen Magazine, ‘‘is its dependence upon 
a certain variety of flavors. Dyspepsia has 
been produced by the constant use of the 
same foods cooked in the same way, and 
cured by the mere adoption of a more varied 
diet. There is danger in pampering the ap- 
petite, of course, and surfeiting it with 
variety, but this lies principally in the 
pastry-cook’s department. A variety of 
breads is much less dangerous than a 
variety of pies and sweets. The old South- 
ern fashion of five daily breads for the table 
was a much more healthful one than the 
Northern fashion of unlimited cakes and 
pies. That number of breads is, however, 





excessive. One may need five breads during 
a month, but certainly not at any one meal. 

‘Besides the many kinds of bread to be se- 
cured by the use of the different grades and 
varieties of wheat flour—spring and winter, 
high-grade and low grade, whole wheat, gra- 
ham, ete., there are corn breads, rye breads, 
barley bread and breads made from mixture 
of corn, rye, wheat, barley, etc. Having, 
then, an almost unlimited variety of breads 
to choose from, and bearing in mind what 
bread should yield to a well-considered 





dietary, we certainly should be unwise not 


.to make our breads contribute, so far as 


possible, not only to the nourishment of the 
body, but also to the proniotion of good 
health in the correction of such minor de- 
rangements of the system as may be reached 
by a judicious selection. A variety of per- 
fect breads, not only breads with various 
flavors, but of different kinds, containing 
different amounts of those substances found 
in the wheat, would serve better than a 
thousand doctors to keep our country people 
in sound health.”’ 
—- -~o>-- 
New Fruit-Preserving System. 


The system of fruit preservation which is 
now being introduced into the West Indies 
and Central America has for some years 
been successfully tried in the countries of 
Australasia. The new system is one of 
evaporation, its qualitications, which render 
it superior to other processes, being the 
quickness with which it is accomplished and 
the absolute cleanliness insured. Five or 
six hours is all that is required to change 
fresh fruit into an article which will keep 
for months and years and still preserve the 
original tlavor—in some cases actually im- 
prove it. Australian endorsement carries 
with it{ :<¢seal of government approval, as 
the foodstuffs of the country are subjected 
to the most careful analysis before they are 
considered as staples. 





commodities having been evolved out of the 
surplus and smaller fruits. As the machin- 
ery is not elaborate and the original cost of 
the fruit almost nothing, it is possible to 
market the products at a smallecost. Other 
tropical products, among them the cas<ava 
and okra, have been experimented upon, it 
being found in almost every case that the 
evaporated article retains its full nutritive 
quality. 

It is reported that large quantities of evap- 
orated food are being furnished the British 
army from Santa Tomas, Guatemala, and 
that the government of Jamaica is taking a 
keen interest in the question, as a favorable 
outcome seems probable. The perfecting of 
the process will, it is thought, practically 
revolutionize the tropical fruit trade.—Bul- 
letin of Bureau of American Republics. 
-_-2-+o>-e —-_ 


Cooking Rhubarb. 


The old-fashioned name for rhubarb, 
“spring fruit,’ recalls the value of the 
plant in the eighteenth century, when it 
was an important article of spring diet, its 
acid stalks taking the place of the fresh 
fruits from the tropics, which were then 
scarce and costly, but are now abundant. 

Our ancestors preserved the rhubarb 
stalks and made it into jam and into candied 
dainties and confections, in which they 
cooked figs, almonds and lemon peel. 

Rhubarb marmalade is made of the yellow 





seeds and a quart of bright-colored rhubarb 


simply cut in small bits, and from one to 
one and a half pounds of sugar. Boil the 
ingredients together into a jam. Either 
grate the orange peel into the preserve or 
add it cut in thin shavings which have been 
previously boiled tender in water before 
they are added to the jam. A delicious 
rhubarb preserve is made of about a peund 
and a quarter of bright red rhubarb 
stalks cut in short lengths, with a pound of 
sugar added. Let the sugar and rhubarb 
stand in athick stoneware or porcelain-lined 
pot on the stove, where it is not too hot, so 
that the juices of the rhubarb are drawn 
out, and no water is necessary to cook it. 
Add to the preserve an ounce of sweet 
almonds blanched and cut in bits, and half a 
lemon cut in three slices. Let this preserve 
cook slowly for one hour, then remove the 
lemon peel and put the preserve in cans. 

To make a preserveof figs and rhubarb, 
cut in short lengths without peeling it fix 
pounds of rhubarb; add a pound of figs cut 
in pieces, and a pound of candied lemon 
peel also cut in small bits. Add five pounds 
of sugar to the rhubarb, figs and lemon peel, 
and let the whole stand together over night. 
The next morning boil the preserve slowly 
one hour in a porcelain-lined kettle. 

An old-fashioned rhubarb beverage is 
made of six or eight fine stalks of rhubarb. 
Boil them for ten minutes in a pint of water, 
add the juice and rind of a lemon, and sugar 
enough to leave a pleasant, tart flavor. Stir 
it well to dissolve all the sugar, and let it 
stand six hours. Then serve it in glasses 
filled half full of cracked ice. 

A rich rhubarb sauce, well sweetened, is 
especially nice served with whipped cream. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 
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Fads About Food. 


It has never been scientifically demon 
strated that fish and other phosphoric foods 
can appreciably improve the brain and mind. 
Fishermen, for example, and fishmongers, 
who may be supposed to live largely upon 
fish, have never shown themselves to be in 
any measurable degree more _ intellectual 
thantheir neighbors. Indeed, it may be 
plausibly argued that they are a little less 
so. Thetruthis that that particular food 
which best agrees with the particular indi- 


as well as for the whole man. Common ex- 
perience has long ago formulated the say- 
ing that ‘“what is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison.” Science now comes for- 
ward to tell us exactly the same thing, and 
to impress upon every one of us the neces- 
sity of finding out the diet best suited to 
ourselves, and sticking to it.—London Hos- 
pital. 
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Why We Feel Hungry. 


The sensation of hunger has not been easy 
to explain. The new theo:y of a German 
physician is that itis due to emptiness of the 
blood vessels of the stomach, and it is 
pointed out that hunger is appeased with 
the rush of blood to the stomach following 
the taking of food and beginning of diges- 
tion. In many anemic patients, who have 
no appetite when the stomach is empty, the 
blood vessels of the stomach are really con- 
gested instead of being empty. Lack of 
blood in the stomach, in health, acts on a 
special nerve, which is a branch of the same 
nerve-trunk as the nerves of the mouth and 
tongue. A stimulus applied to the tongue, as 
by a spice, thus increases appetite, while 
disease affecting the nerves of the tongue 
may produce loss of appetite, even when 
the stomach is empty.—Popular Science. 

i i ial 
Light in the Sick Chamber. 


The quantity of light admitted into the 
sick chamber is a matter of immense im- 
portance to its suffering occupant. As light 
is an element of cheerfulness, it is on that 
account desirable that as much should be 
admitted as the patient can bear without 
inconvenience. The light should be soft 
and subdued, not glaring, and care should 
be taken that bright, lustrous objects, such 
as crystals and looking-glasses, should be 
kept out of the patient’s view, and that 
neither the tlame of a lamp or candle nor its 
reflection in a mirror be suffered to annoy 
him by flashing across his field of vision. 
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Domestic Hints. 

WELSH RAREBIT. 
Chafing dish. Have ready one tablespoon but 
ter creamed with one level teaspoon cornstarch, 
one-fourth teaspoon salt, and few grains cayenne, 
also one-half pound cheese, grated or crumbled 
fine; one-half teaspoon mushroom catsup and some 
wafers or squares of delicate toast. Heat one- 
half cup creamin the blazer, and blend with it 
the butter mixture. When thick set it over the 
hot water, add the cheese and catsup, stir till 
melted, then pour it over the wafers. 
| CHICKEN CROQUETTES, PRINCESS STYLE. 

Chop the cold cooked meat of a chicken and 

mix with it half its quantity of chopped fresh 
mushrooms. Moisten witha little Madeira, dip 
in egg, in breadcrumbs and fry. No sauce with 














The process of evaporation has been ap-— 
plied with great success in Central Amerienn > 
countries to bananas, a dozen marketable | 


stalks, which have not been peeled, but | 


these croquettes. It would spoil the delicacy of 
their flavor. 


i CUCUMBERS STEWED. 


{ , 
Peel large cucumbers, and cut into halves 


| lengthwise and then into quarters. Lay in a 
shallow pan, cover with boiling salted water, and 
| stew gently for twenty minutes. When done lay 
| on toast, and pour over a sauce made of two 
| tablespoonfuls of butter, half pint of boiling 
water, half a lemon, tablespoonful of flour, half 
| teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper. Place 
| half of the butter in a stewpan, and when melted 
| add the flour. Cook, but do not brown. When 
| smooth add the boiling water. Simmer for ten 
minutes, stirring all the time, then add the butter 
left and seasoning. Serve at once. 


‘FILLETS OF BPUCKLINGS WITH GREEN PEAS. 


Roast two or three ducklings. Boil a quart of 
fresh green peas, and when tender drain off the 
water. Make a border on a dish of mashed pota- 
toes. Have half adozen slices of fried bread and 
when the ducks are done take them out, trim the 
fillets, and arrange alternately with the slices of 
fried bread against the mashed potato. Strain 
the gravy that has run from the ducks while 
roasting, over the peas, and pour them into the 
centre of the dish. 


SUMMER SQUASH. 


Wash and peel two large summer squash, cut 
in small pieces and remove the seeds, cover with 
boiling water and cook until tender. Drain in a 
colander and press gently as much of the water 
out as possible with a potato masher, then mash 
through the colander into a saucepan, put it on 

, the stove and let it cook until the squash is quite 
dry, taking care that it does not burn. Then add 
four heaping tablespoonfuls of butter, a teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, and salt and pepper to taste. 

TOMATO ICE SALAD. 

Put a quart can of tomatoes in a saucepan over 
the fire with half an onion, a slice of green pep- 
per, if convenient, three cloves, two bay leaves, a 
sprig of parsley, a teaspoonful of sugar, and pep- 
per and salt to taste. Cook until the onion is 
tender, about ten minutes, remove from the fire, 


press through a sieve fine enough to retain the | 


seeds. When cold freeze as water-ice and mould, 
a melon mould is very pretty for it; pack in salt 
and ice in the usual way; turn it out in a nest of 
crisp young lettuce and serve with a mayonnaise 
dressing in a sauceboat. 
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rind and pulp of six oranges freed from their , 


Hints to Housekeepers. 
Soap Jelly is made by shredding many little 


pieces of white soap into hot water, and dissolv- | Narrow hemstitched borders of a color matching 

‘the summer suit are used, and many of the 
_ French initial handkerchiefs have the letters set 
‘ona shield of pink. blue or green. 


ing them. If they do not melt readily the soap is 

not shredded finely enough, in which case the 

pail can be set on the stove for a few minutes. 
‘If there are any pieces left over the may be 

saved for future use. Pour-enough of he jelly 
, into the water to make a stiff lather. 
| Strawberry Bavarian cream isa delicious des- 
sert for strawberry time. Mash one quart of 
berries, and add one cupful of sugar. Let them 
stand until the sugar is dissolved. If a very nice 
looking dessert is wanted, the seeds may be 
strained out through a fine sieve. In the mean 
time soak out one-half box of gelatine in one-half 
cupful of cold water for half an hour. Then dis- 
solve it in one-half cupful of boiling water. When 
it is cool add it to the fruit. As soon as the mixt. 
ure begins to thicken, fold intwo cupfuls of cream 
whipped to a stiff froth. Turn into a mould and 
stand in a cold place to set. 

To wash organdie, soak in it a gallon lof warm 
water in which a tablespoonful of borax has been 
dissolved. Let soak about twenty minutes and 


pour in soapsuds made of pure Castile soap; 
squeeze several times, pour boiling water over it 
and allow to cool; rinse thoroughly in tepid 
water. 

Foamy sauce for suet and fruit puddings is often 
not all that its name implies. The cause of fail 
ureis apt to be due to the fact that the butter, 
sugar and fruit juice are not rubbed toa suffi- 
ciently creamy consistency, or else that the sauce 
is stirred after the melting begins. To make it, 
rub two cupfuls of sugar to a very light cream 
with three-fourths of a cupful of butter. Then 
add bythe teaspoonful, beating constantly, one 
cupful of fruit juice. Just before using float the 
bowl containing the mixture in boiling water 
until it is dissolved, but do not stir after this 
begins. 

Mrs. S. 8. F. furnishes the following recipe for 
strawberry shortcake: Beat a half cupful of 
sugar with the yolk of one egg. Adda half cup- 
ful of milk and two level teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder sifted with flour enough to make a batter 
as thick as that required for the usual cake. 
Fold in the stiffly beaten white of the egg and 
bake in two layer tins. Crush the berries and 
sweeten them with powdered sugar two hours 
before using them. Bake in two layer tinsi 
Serve with whipped Scream or with a dressng 
made of pineapple or strawberry juice thickened 
with cornstarch. About one teaspoonful of corn 
starch will be required for one and a half cupfuls 
of juice. The cake should be very light, with no 
hint of toughness. 

A glass of not milk taken just before retiring 
will often induce sleep for those troubled with in 
somnia. 

If the bottom crust of a pie is brushed over 





vidual, and which best maintains his gen- 
eral health at a high level, is the best for 





the brain and every other organ of the body, 


with the white of an egg before putting in the 


The secret of making good mashed potatoes 1s 
to keep them hot while mashing, and to have 
also the milk very hot when it is added. Beat 
thoroughly, and serve in a hot dish. Lay a piece 
of butter on the top and serve. 


Fashion Motes. 


a%s Cretonne applications are most artistic 
when used on a wide lace collar. Pansies or 
roses, with their petals outlined and stitched on 
in gold thread, are equally fascinating on cream 
lace or black net. One dainty gown trimmed 
with these applications on the collar also has a 
row of cretonne flowers along the bottom of each 
of the two flounces which finish the skirt, the 
flounces being cut on the edge to outline the 
flower petals. 

‘a“e In contrast to the highly colored cretonne 
applications, black velvet ribbon of the narrow or 
medium widths isused. Fanciful designs in bow- 
knots, curving lines and lattice work give style to 
the simplest gown, and have the additional advan- 
tage of being inexpensive and easily set in place. 
a% A pretty and serviceable traveling dress 
for summer is made of brown nun’s veiling, with 
trimming of brown and white figured surah or 








elty by way of trimming than the plain, but 
should have the same shade as the gown for a 
prevailing color. The silk may be put on the 
skirt of the traveling costume in three rows of 
strappings, sloping down toward a point in the 
middle of the front. Strappings also occur on 
the @orsage and on the full lower part of the 
sleeve above the narrow cuff. A chemisette and 
broad collar of ecru lace or soft plaited or figured 
linen are dainty and becoming. . 

e*, A lovely little waist for house dinners is 
made of a delicate pink chiffon, gathered full at 
the top and banded in at the waist and just below 
the bust with olive-colored velvet ribbon. The 
same idea may be worked out in blue chiffon with 
black ribbon. Bands of ribbon surround the full 
upper sleeve, while the lower part of the sleeve is 
of lace, matching the collar, which falls over the 
decolletage. 

a*e Fantastic and quaint, yet altogether charm- 
ing, are the gowns of painted silks or muslins 
seen at many gathering of well-dressed women. 
The painting is in water colors, some large floral 
design being used. A pretty effect is gained 
when the underdress alone bears this decoration 
and the bright-colored flowers are seen through a 
transparent overdress of gauze. 

e*, A well-known June bride had for a traveling 
costume a beautiful cashmere gown of true 
Quaker gray. The skirt was tucked and edged 
with three narrow flounces. A large fichu o 
hand-embroiderea linen finished the waist, and 
the whole was remarkably well set off by a black 
picture hat trimmed with ostrich plumes. 

e*. Black taffeta frocks are great favorites for 
cool days. Often the only touch of color is given 
by the ecru or coffee-colored lace collars and 
cuffs, and numberless tucks in every variety of 
design make up the trimming. The taffeta is 
much used also in tailor suits, which are ex- 
tremely neat. These may have the revers of 
white silk, on which are set tiny appliqued flow- 
ers. 

a®e Extremely chic is a little Empire coatee of 
olack glace silk with inch deep tucks. As sug- 
gested by its name, the little coat hangs loosely 
from over the bust. It has wide revers and deep 
collar of white moire, with broad edge of black 
satin appliqued with ecru lace, on which are em- 
broidered black spots. The coatee is lined with 
white satin, and is the daintiest thing imaginable. 

e* A lovely gown made for Newport is of wood 
brown veiling, with hemstitched border on skirt 
and bolero. The satin chemisette is of ivory 
white, with transparent guipure collar. A plateau 
hat to be worn with it is of ivory straw, covered 
with calceolaria blossoms of shaded browns and 
orange. 

e*e Some of the new chambrays are charming. 
One of pastel blue is trimmed with insertions of 
Valenciennes lace, and is made with a_ bolero, 
worn over a chemisette of white batiste, finished 








with a pointed belt of black velvet, studded with 
steel ‘‘ nailheads.” 

e*, The delicate gowns to be worn this summer 
demand the daintiest of petticoats. Some silk 
skirts will be worn, but in general the white lawn 
and batiste will have the preference. These are 
many flounced and much embroidered, and are 
extravagantly charming. 

e®e Quite the newest “throatlet” is of rich 
black lace, lightly studded with diamonds and 
passing through jeweled gold slides. Jeweled 





lace in many applications is becoming fashionable 
in Paris and London, and probably will appear at 
the summer resorts here before long. 

e®e The sweetest of morning jackets is made of 
accordion crepe lisse, with deep ruffle of lace. 





‘ of duchess lace are frequently seen, and one coat 


The sleeves are elbow length. and also lace 
ruffed. A fichu, the lower edge of which is 
‘threaded with black velvet ribbon, tastened with 
| rosette and erds at the back, extends across the 
; bust, and is caught under a similar fastening. A 
‘black velvet threading and rosette completes the 
' sleeve at the elbow. 

a®. Entirely bewitching is a tea gown of ivory 
crepe de chine, Empire in design. The full front 
is composed of cross tucked ivory chiffon, and the 
yoke of the same is covered with ecru guipure. 
At each side of the square yoke, in the front, is a 
long end of accordioned chiffon, fastened under 
a large rosette of heliotrope glace ribbon. 

e*. Coats of taffeta are extremely dressy for 
carriage wear, and are capable of every conceiv- 
able treatment, some being preferred quite plain 
and others elaborately decorated with lace. 
, White, tan, old ivory or delicate tea green and 
gray are shades most preferred. Collars and cuffs 


of white taffeta, covered entirely with black 
Chantilly lace, is particularly effective. 

e® A Suggestion of color on the handKerchief 
iscoming more and more into general favor. 


e*. In the wash ties and neckbands fashion has 
produced something as practically useful and 
durable as it is pretty. The pique stocks of white, 
with a narrow colored lawn tie, always look 
fresh with a cotton gown. The Knot seems to be 
superseding the bow. Oblong ties with rounded 
ends are among the newest, and some are orna- 
mented with tiny pearl buttons.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Historical. 


— In 1658 three Quakers of the name of Hol 
den, Copeland and Rouse were deprived of their 
right ear by the Boston hangmen in pursuance of 
a sentence of the court against the Quakers, and 
four people suffered the penalty cf death in 1660 
for the same offence. 

——In 1638 the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company was formed and organized on the first 
Monday in June. They made choice of a captain 
from Boston, first lieutenant from Dorchester, 
second lieutenant from Charlestown, and ensign 
from Cambridge. The title of their charter was 
the Military Company of Massachusetts. The 
change in their title was commenced by the peo- 
ple for the respect bourne towards them for so 
great a length of time. 

—The settlement of Boston in 1630 was at- 
tended with many disheartening circumstances. 
Lady Arabella Johnson, daughter of the Earl of 
Lincoln, England, and wife of Isaac Johnson, died 
in August of that year and was buried at Salem. 
She was an accomplished and beautiful woman, 
the pride of the emigrants, and her decease 
caused heartfelt sorrow to all classes of people. 
Isaac Johnson was also well beloved and sur- 
vived his wife only afew months. Mr. Pincheon 
and Mr. Coddington lost their estimable wives, 
and Dr. Gager, Richard Garret and Edward Ros- 
siter, with many others, died that year. 

——The winter of 1637-38 was an extremely se- 
vere and distressing season to the inhabitants of 
Boston. Snow 4} feet deep covered all the land 
from Nov. 4 until March 23, and there wasa great 
deal of suffering for want of fuel. Jan. 13 thirty 
men started for Spectacle Island to cut wood, 
and the first night a violent northeast storm 
raged. and for two days there blew a strong wind 
from the Northwest. The harbor froze solid all 
but the channel, through which twelve of the men 
made for the governor’s garden (Fort Warren). 
Seven others in a skiff were carried in the ice to 
Broad Sound, and there were kept among the 
Brewster rocks for two days without food or fire. 
One of these died, and the rest of them had their 
hands and feet badly frozen. 

——During the first third of the nineteenth 








India silk. The figured silks are more of @ nov-' 


between New Berlin and Canajoharie, New York. 
His name was Maarten Vrooman. Possibly there 
are old teamsters In Chenange and Otsego yet 
living to whom the word “ Vrooman’s ” will bring 
back lusty memories of long ago. Old Maarten 
had a grim trophy of Oriskany which he used 
| sometix:es to exhibit in his barroom. -It was the 
‘gealp of David Bently, a Tory of ‘ Johnson’s 
Greens,” taken at Oriskany by Vrooman’s father 
and namesake, a soldier in Van Sluyck’s com- 
pany. Just before the outbreak of war, in 1775, 
Bently had married Gertrude Vrooman. When 
the Tories were driven out of Mohawk Valley, 
Bently urged his bride to go with him to Canada. 
She refused and sought the shelter of her father’s 
roof. Bently not long afterwards sent word that 
the “King’s people” would: soon retake the val- 
ley, and then he would have her, “dead or alive.” 
Gertrude sent back her defiance that all she 
ever wanted to see of him was his scalp, and 
that her father or one of her brothers would bring 
that to her if Bently ever showed his head in the 
valley again. In the last effort Johnson’s Greens 
made to restore the battle at Oriskany, after the 
Indians had fled, Bently and young Maarten 
Vrooman came face to face. Both fired almost in 
each other’s eyes. Bently missed. Vrooman’s 
bullet smashed Bently’s shoulder, and he fell, 
begging for mercy. Maarten Vrooman toma- 
hawked his wounded brother-in-law, and took 
home to his widowed Whig sister the scalp of her 
Tory husband. Whatever may have been the 
character of warfare elsewhere in the Revyolu- 
tion, on the old New York frontier it was the 
kind that tore bride and groom apart almost at 
the altar, and divorced them by decree of the 
tomahawk and sealping-knife. 
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The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in the Boston Budget. 


It is believed by many that the existence of an 
nfinite ether, which fills all space and permeates 
all matter in an unbroken continuity, is merely a 
supposition of science. This, however, is an 
error. According to the highest scientific author- 
ity no man can today dispute the existence of this 
ether any more than he can dispute the existence 
of air. 

The ether has been the field of much study, and 
much is known concerning it. In fact, physical 
science today declares concerning it: 

First, that it is Infinite. 

A perfectly continuous, subtle, incomprehensi- 
ble substance, pervading all space. 

Second, that it is Omnipresent. 

This is the first essential attribute of this me- 
dium,and will be found everywhere recognized by 
science and mathematically proved. 

Third, that it is omnipotent. 

We have now to try and realize the ideaof a 
perfectly continuous, subtle, incompressible sub- 
stance pervading all space and penetrating be- 
tween the molecules of all ordinary matter which 
are embedded in it and connected with one 
another by itsmeans. And we must regard it as 
the one universal medium by which all the actions 
between bodies are carried on.—Prof. Oliver 
Lodge. 

‘Electricity has been thought to bea form 
of energy. It has been shown to bea form 
of ether,”’ says Dr. Lodge,and he adds: “* We 
are to regard ourselves as living immersed in 
an infinite, all-permeating ocean of perfect 
incompressible liquid (or tluid), as fish live 
in the sea.”” The great truth which will 
not revolutionize, but explain and reconcile 
scientitic fact and spiritual belief, and give 





higher degree, the next finer por 
wireless telegraphy, as wire|«._ . 
is the higher potency beyond 
telegraphic mechanism. ‘{},.. , 
of wireless telegraphy is als: |), 
of the ether. 

Religion and science must }).,. 
hand. Each explains and ;.. 
other. And as electricity and +), 
one, 80, in the finest and mv. 
tency both are Love. And J. 
itual power, conquers everythiy.. 
The Brunswick, Boston. 


Cartons: Facts, 


—Thereare 130 public librari: 
containing nearly a million voliusne. 

—In 1708 the Spanish navy, may). 
teen thousand seamen, wast) 
Europe. Now it is the simalle. 
power. 

—In the Gettysburg Nation, 
mounted cannon have been place 
of 310 monumental tablets and abo. + 
monuments have been erected, 

——The aggregate trade of Ca). 
eleven months ended on May “1 sho) 
Of $20,804,687, as compared with tin; 
The increase was almost entires, 

— With the exception of a few - 
in Warsaw, there is only one lar. 
in Russia. This concern does ay 
ness; andis one of the most yy Os} 
companies in the empire. 

— The Swedish mile is the Jone 
world. A traveler in Sweden wher, 
is only about a mile from a desiped 
better hire a horse, for the distances |. 
to walk, if he chose in his ignorance: 
mode of travel, is exactly 11.700 yards 

—The cinematograph for the })) 
ehine which passes under the fingers 
a series of reliefs representing the <a 
different positions—the branch of « t) 
any other object. The blind perso, 
sion of moving scenes, just as photou 
ing over a luminous screen lend the 
those with sight. 

——Women in China have the privie- 
ing inthe wars. In the rebellion of 1~> 
did as much fighting as men. At Nauk 
five hundred thousand women from vo: 
of the country were formed inte br- 
thirteen thousand each, under female) 
these soldiers ten thousand were pick: 
dniled and garrisoned in the city. 

— The negro population of the Un 
is not diminishing, as many suppose. bur 
gain. The percentage of increase - 
according to the census of 1900, js 15.75. \ 
greater percentage of increase than t 
previous decade. The actual figures. 
to the latest census, are as follow-~ 
population, 3,500,000; increase, Limin 
the largest increase shown by any cons. - 
1790, excepting that of Iss0, when the 2 
1,700,754. 
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of life, is the realization of the nature of 
the ether. It is space, energy and intelli- 
gence. Herbert Spencer said many years 
ago, ‘“* We are ever in the presence of an in- 
finite and eternal energy from which all 
things proceed.’”’ This energy, directed and 
controlled by the Divine Power, is the ether 
which surrounds and permeates everything. 
This ethereal world is the world of reality; 
that in which thought acts, precipitating it- 


Death opens the portal into this ethereal 
world,in which the individual in his ethereal 


in the physical world. Dr. Paul Gibier 





self of man survives the dissolution of the body?’ | 
he was asked. H 

“Ido not believe, I Know, that the intellectual | 
principle of man survives the death of the body.” | 

* You have stated that we can have material 
proof of this; can you tell me in what way it may | 
be had?” 

“It can be had in several ways, namely, | 
through hypnotism, hypno-magnetism and psy- 
ehic experiment, and, I need not add, that 
some of the best Known scientists of the age 
have accepted as proof the evidence deduced 
from these same sources. One of the simplest. 
yet one of the most powerful proofs that intel- 
ligence exists apart from matter may be found 
in the sort of an experiment where subjects 
under the influence of an operator become, at 
certain states, seers, and see objects and per- 
sons invisible to those in a normal state— 
things and persons which sometimes leave an 
impression upon a photographic plate. When 
in this state I have known a subject to con- 
verse with an invisible being, some one I had 
known in the body, a fact with which the sub- 
ject was in nowise acquainted. This person on 
this occasion told me things, through the sub-_ 
ject, which left me no chance to doubt—things | 
which I did not know myself, and which, for 
that reason, could not have come from my sub- 
conscious mind. The psychic appearance of 
the person seen was real to the subject, and the 
conversation was in a language which I could 
not hear, but which sounded very real to the 
subject, who seemed astonished that I could 
not see the apparently solid body of the person 
with whom he was conversing.” 

The unseen world around us lies in this 
ether, and it is unseen because man has not 
yet developed the psychic sight, which 
would perceive it as naturally as the physl- 
cal sight perceives a physical object. There 
are individuals, however, who have devel 
oped this psychic vision, who see into 
this realm, and whose hearing has become 
developed to the degree of registering the 
finer and higher vibrations in the ether. 
For one who has this clairaudience it is as 
easy to hear what is said to him by an in- 
babitant of the ethereal world as it is to 
hear the ordinary sounds of speech on earth. 
This unseen realm is a condition and not a 
locality. It is not remote in sense of space, 
but only in degree. It may be increasingly 
approached and become more and more the 
environment of humanity. 

“In the action of thought, for example, 
the thought first shows itself toa elairvoy- 
ant as a vibration in the matter of the men- 
tal plane. So that we are constantly mak- 
ing some use of the matter of these higher 
planes, even though we are quite uncon- 
scious of it, and have no idea of how we do 
these things, or even what we are doing. 
Every time that we think we set in motion 
a vibration on this higher plane. Of course, 
our thought, before it can be effective on 
the physical plane, has to be transferred 
from that mental matter into astral matter, 




















live. 


nature of the ether. It is electric and intel- 








filling it will not absorb the juices and become 
soggy. 


century a jolly old Mohawk Dutchman kept a 
popular taverniat Little Lakes, on the great road 


ligent, and thus conveys thought instantly 
from mind to mind. Telepathy is the next 





a new meaning to the entire phenomena. 


self into deed, events and conditions. | 
body is in the same harmony with his en-| 
vironment that, in his physical body, he is | 


states that he has found absolute proof of | 
the nature of life after death, and he pre-| 
sents the following interview: | 


“Do you believe that the soul of the higher. 
' 


Than the effect of Dr. Pierce: > 


the book bound in paper 
the volume in cloth binding. 3. 
R V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Women 
Are Like 
Flowers. 


Poets have dees 
fond of likening 
woman to 4a flower. 
h Her fairness :8 
flowerlike. 
sweetness su 
}] the flower frac 


j 















¥I gain 


in the frail flower, which languishes <2 


neglected, and is so easily destroy: | It 
is a pretty simile and almost as periect 8 
pretty. 


All women love flowers, and every woman 
who grows them knows that their health 
depends on daily care. Not aon ¢ 
water and sunshine necessary to the 5:3t 
of the plant. Their leaves and rm 











be guarded from the parasites wh: 200 
destroy the flower’s beauty and undern:né 
its life. ’ 


If a woman would care for herse!‘ 2 
does for her plants she would prese™ 
beauty and retain her strength far ¢<» "4 
the period when the average woman « *9 
old and feels older than she looks. 


THE GREAT SECRET 
Of woman's preservation of her 9-3" 
lies in the intelligent care of the wo" 
health. So close is the relation § 
the health of the delicate womans - > 
and the health of the whole > tiat 
whenever the feminine function= 
ranged or disturbed the conseque’ ~ 
felt by every nerve in the body — 
headache, backache, pain in the - 
bearing-down pains are borne Ww" 
many thousands of women that «" 
in sound health is a rare except.” 
women would give anything to ~' 
to be cured. The way is very ps" 
low the path made by more than 
million women who have been * 
cured of womanly ills and weak” 

"I believe I owe my life to Dr. Piers ~ of: 
ite Prescription and «Pleasant Pe «> ‘s 
Mrs. Maria G. Hayzel, writing from ! ', 
D.C. "Six years ago, after the bir ‘ 
my children, I was left in a weak. tu" 
dition. My health seemed utter’y ©” : 
fered from nervousness, female we ; 
rheumatism, and I suffered everyt'": - 
suffer from these complaints. Lite w - 

I doctored with three different ph) - 

got no relief. I tried several pate’ © 

all with the same result. I began | 

and to add to the complications I - 

ribly from constipation. I chance: 

your advertisements and concluc: 

above remedies. I commenced 

Pierce's Favorite Prescription 3” 

Pellets’ and began to improve ms - 
continued improving and gaining *" - a 
cannot e s the relief, it was so < ’ 
mouths later my little daughter « ~ 

out much trouble. I feel that ! 

have been able to endure my con” : 
it not been for the help I rece: - 
Pierce’s medicines. My baby was - ; 


child. and the only one I have eve: : 
nurse. She is now two years « fe 
never had to take any medicine =~ sr 


that your medicine has made ~ : 
with me. I owe so much in fa" ps 
impossible for me to express by | 


how thankful I am to and Dr. 
NOTHING IS SURE 


Prescription. It makes weak w~ : 
sick women well. It regulates : wes 
stops disagreeable drains, hea‘: . 
tion and ulceration, and cures © 


ness. It prepares the wife for: a 
gives her vigor and physica: - 3s 
that the birth hour is practic® a 
It is the best of tonics becau~: aa 
no alcohol, neither opium, coc. ohe 


other narcotic. For working \ ia 


home, store or schoolroom 1t '- 


sets up similar vibrations in that, and| ®Dl¢ medicine. It qniets the eal 
tit , d cau her 
through the astral matter it connects down pm gen eg Siem.  Nursits nets 
into the physical plane and affects first the} will find no tonic so beneficis’ pt 
— matter, and only then, after that, | and child as Dr. Pierce’s Favor! * 
the denser physical matter, the gray matter ” 
of the brain.” : af WHAT SHALL — 
The ether is itself capable of infinite grada That question is oftenon aw oy 
se 8 ed that > ui 
tions, or spheres, which are the con- tg aap Nat i any 7" 200 


— a jen various degrees of de-| in the home. When that ques) “ver 

velopment have t its in , to health, sickness or diseas®.* > 
Fy habitants to) Will be found im Dr. Pierce's <°7™00 

Sense Medical Adviser. This 2° "26 


‘Eternal progress 
From state 00 state the eptrit wake.” ree eee pay exces 
The explanation of telepathy lies in the| mailing only. Send 2tone-cer? “> ‘of 


ror. al pt. 
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With roses 
And dew 
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One brief b 
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\Y’S READY RELIEF has stood 


»efore the publie for over fifty 
we Pain Remedy. It instantly re- 
: cuiekly cures all Sprains, Bruises, 
‘ les, Cramps, Burns, Sunburn, 
Mos Rites, Backaches, Headaches, 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Inter- 


CURE FOR 
JMMER COMPLAINTS 


0. tery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, 


. Ready Relief taken in water 
, moments cure “ramps, Spasms, 
R ach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heart- 
-ousness, Sleeplessness, Sick 
Colie, Flatuleney and all Internal 


ot a remedial agent in the world 

e Fever and Ague and all other 

Lilious and other fevers, aided 

WAY’S PILLS, so quickly as 
.’S READY RELIEF. 

ts per bottle. Sold by druggists. 


away & CO.. 55 Elm St., New York. 


Poctry. 


PROGBESS. 


r the dismal doubters say, 
breaking from the ancient sway 

and superstition gray 

reeds that fetter. 
year to year and day to day 
world grows better. 


ijumanity their steps have bent 
long, arduous ascent, 
ciway of enlightenment, 

With faces dawnward. 

“t » that path, with high intent, 

fhe race moves onward. 


nigh the long, dark night of Time, 
I out the shadowed past we climb, 
\bove the ignoranee and crime— 
[he gyves that bound us— 
)an eminence sublime, 
e sunlight ‘round us. 
J. A. EDGERTON. 
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LA POLITESSE. 
\Vinter, must you leave so soon?” 
gas Winter turned to go. 

u could stay till June, 
elp to make my garden grow.” 


» sprit 


Vvo 


. Winter as he went his way 
lieve, by all the powers, 
e, and would have me stay 
r with her buds and flowers.” 


t night he goes 
s, thev look so cold, he throws 
coverlet—of snow. 
N rhing Spring was full of woe 
tlowers frozen—dead. 
—who'd have thought he'd go 
me at my word!” she said. 
—Life. 
> 


ro A CAGED CANARY. 
‘lat subtle pulse is in thy blood, 
Poor bird, that teaches thee to sing, 
rhat tells thee that the 
iin to these rough shor 


fair-eyed Spring 
es is wooed 
dost thou Know that skies are fair 
se pent within a curtained roe 

V canst thou argue fr t z 

ght and rapture of the air 


“> veri 
from all that makes the spring 
hought a blessed thing, 


Vearvingly rejoice. 


esson, bird, from thee. 
. re my song less glad than thine 


yg with all her wealth is mine, 
le world’s aglow for me. 
—The Galaxy. 


~- 2 >o 
SLCYVMER SONG. 


June lights all her fires 
sli melting mists of morn, 
ses on the briers, 
ew drops on the thorn, 
ts that pierce the brain with bliss, 
i some sphere embracing this, 
+f bright hour and fleeting, 
. With blind entreating, 
her heartis beating, 
wild wings is beating— 
er heart is beating. 


tune wakes all her choirs 
<i under heavens of green, 
sts of sweet desires 
ings wild and Keen, 
« leafy world of June 
' in blossoms, out in tune, 
is blest as fleeting, 
with blind entreating, 
er heart is beating. 
strong wings is beating— 
er heart is beacing. 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
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“GER BOARDERS. 


1, Mamina,” bawled the calf, 

oming through the yard?” 
child; you'll make me laugh, 

-. Boulevard.” 

she bite?” “ Hush, little cow. 

thing you should fear. 

+ does—or else, I vow, 

\'t now be here.” 


4,mamma!” neighed the colt, 
e, if you can, 

” “ My dear, don’t be a dolt 
Cityman.” 
4 roke?” “ Perhaps not yet. 
btless take some days. 

est assured, my pet, 

when he pays.” 


a ‘, Mamma!” peeped the chick, 
iy » that creature’s leg? 
nny! With a stick 
hit an egg.” 
‘is a golfiae!” 
is hen replied. 
a »> turned this way—alack! 
‘er run and hide!” 
-Edwin L. Sabin, Brooklyn Life. 
—->—_____ 
tell about each ill and pain 
‘, and how much we’ve endured— 
‘ould rather seem a loss than gain, 
« cured. —Brooklyn Life. 
——> > ——_____. 
s ny friend who just steps in 
©, makes his errand spin, 
s: “I'm off—I must not stay— 
“Lis is your busy day.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


: | Miscellaneous. 


A Pair of Vagabonds. 


I first met the old man and his dog in a red-hot 
provincial melodroma, in which Alcibiades, as 
the dog was called, and his master were engaged 
for a kind of specialty part. 

It was a shockingly ridiculous piece, badly put 
on the stage and villanously acted—I was man- 
ager myself and I played the chief part, sol 
ought to know—but there was one item in our 
entertainment which was worth all the money 
charged at the ‘doors. + Imean the performance 
given by old Billy Ecclestone and his dog. 

The part supported by Billy Ecclestone was 
that of a drunken, lazy, kindly old vagabond, 
who supported himself by means of a perform- 
ing dog. Thefe was no need for him to act. 
All that he had to do was to be natural. As the 
author said at rehearsal: ‘‘ Don’t try to be more 
of a vagabond than you really are, Billy. You'll 
overdo it.” 

So Billy used to loaf on the stage just as he 
loafed in a public house bar—the dog did the 





“~ 


est. 

You talk about acting—I only wish you could 
have seen old Billy’s dog. That animal combined 
the intelligence of a senior wrangler with the 
smug hypocrisy of a Chadband. He could look 
miserable and half starved, walk dead lame, and 
go blind one minute, and next time you met him 
he would be going through a long and compli- 
cated performance with unnatural activity and 
dash. 

I suppose the shifty, roving life had weakened 
the dog’s moral nature; but I can only say that he 
| rose to heights of deception which I thought were 
| Only possible to human beings. He would “ shoul- 
der arms,” “march to war” and “die for his 
country ” in the presence of a district visiting old 
; woman with sucha chaste air of pious resigna- 
| tion that I have seen tears trickling down the 
| spectator’s cheeks. In some curious way that 
| abandoned old dog could suggest holy martyrdom 
} combined with a desire for social retorm just 
when he liked. 

1 remember seeing an old woman so carried 
| away by the dog’s air of noble patience that she 
| gave old Billy sixpence, and then groped biindly 
in her bag for a biscuit for the dog. Whether she 
Was so overcome with emotion that she didn’t 
notice what she was doing I can’t say, but in- 
stead of producing a biscuit she handed the ani- 
mal a temperance tract, entitled ‘Shall I Get 
Drunk Tonight?” 

The dog rose to the occasion superbly. To be 
sure, when she groped in her bag there wasa 
slightly worldly look in his eyes, which reminded 
me of the expression on a parson’s face when the 
plate is being carried round; but when the tract 
was produced the old missionary expression re- 





ried it to his master and wagged his tail. 

I regret to add that as soon as the old woman’s 
back was turned Alcibiades led the way to a pub- 
lic house. 

But when Alcibiades went through his perform- 
ance in a music hall his manners were quite 
different. The look of noble resignation gave way 
to one of reckless and diabolical enjoyment. 
| There was a sly twinkle in his eye that sug- 
| gested comic songs with double meanings, and he 
| seemed to be on the point of telling a yarn com- 
| pared with which a French farce would be inno- 
| cent and pure. 

;} Lameonfident that if the abandoned expres- 
| sion on that dog's face had once caught the at- 
| tention of the County Council they would have 





| refused to renew the license of every hall where | 


| he appeared. 

| Several years elapsed between the breaking 

| up of our provincial melodrama and my next 

| encounter with Billy and his dog. I believe they 
rubbed along in their usual fashion. Alcibiades 
was adog of some resource. When things were 


| very bad, he was capable of abstracting a piece 


of meat from a butcher’s shop and bringing it in 
triumph to Billy’s lodgings. His master would 
'then gravely reprove the dog and cook the 
meat. 

Once Billy sold him to a young dog trainer, 
who thought Alcibiades would exercise a good 
moral influence over his younger pupils. The 
price agreed upon was £5, but within a week 
Billy bought the old sinner back for twenty shil- 


lings, the reason being that Alcibiades not only , 


obstinately refused to perform tricks of any kind 
for a stranger, but displayed his annoyance at 
things in general by killing a valuable fox ter- 
rier. 

I came across them again at Brighton. 
and his dog were giving brief performances on 
the beach. 
little wickeder. 
hill rapidly. 


Poor old Billy was going down- 


The 
usual 


appointment as master in a public school. 

downfall had been brought about by the 

and now 
thoreugh vagabond. 

It was rather a pitiable spectacle to see the 

good-natured, weak old fellow and his dog going 
through the same tricks; Alcibiades looking as 
pious and vigilant as ever, but a 
ragged, and a trifle stiff in the joints. 
3ut it was here that Aleibiades put the finish- 
,ing touch to a remarkable career. It was a 
crowning stroke of diplomacy and sagacity, for 
| which at least three people owe him an everlast- 
ing debt of gratitude. 

It happened that at that time I was working 
| extremely hard to win the affections of a certain 
| young woman, who weighed me in the balauce 
| with a judicial exactness which was rather exas- 
| perating. 

However, we had at least one common pecul- 
| iarity,—a profound respect for dogs,—and when I 
| told her of Alcibiades and his master, who were 


causes, 


time, I had been,their comrade and companion, 
she was delighted. I had rather feared that her 
| fastidious little mind might have been shocked 
| atthe notion of my having once been intimate 
with such a pair of vagabonds, but, on the con 
| trary, she was rather pleased. Ithink she con 
| sidered it a great honor for any man to be inti- 
| mate with such a dog as Alcibiades. 


' 
then performing on the beach, and how, at one | 
| 


When we arrived on the scene Alcibiades was 
extremely busy balancing a Japanese umbrella 
| on the end of his nose. He winked at me, and 
| dropped the umbrella, but redeemed his reputa- 
tion by playing a concertina. As soon as old 
| Billy saw I had arrived, and was accompanied 
by a lady, he judged it a favorable moment to 
j take up a collection. So Aleibiades was sent 
round witha tin mug, while his master gave a 
| pathetic recitation about his ‘“ grandchild’s doll.” 
| Imay mention that Alcibiades could take up 
| a collection in a way that wouldjput many church- 
| wardens to shame. There was no escaping him. 
In fact, if you seriously tried to avoid him, he 
| sniffed the calves of your legs in a way which 
| would excite liberality in a miser. 
| But, to my surprise, he took comparatively 
| little notice of me, and passed on to Miss Wood- 
| hurst, and made as much fuss over her as if she 
; had been a friend of the family. I was sorry, 
| because she was just the kind of girl to lose her 
head if a dog took any notice of her. 

But Alcibiades behaved in a most eccentric 
fashion, for he seemed to abandon the sacred 
task of collecting, and ran back to old Billy, with 
his stump of a tail quivering with emotion. 

The old man gave me a grin of welcome, and 
glanced at the girl by my side. To my surprise 
he stopped dead short in his recitation and 
blushed. Yes! his weather-beaten, grizzly old 
face actually turned scarlet. 

Miss Woodhurst appeared to be sublimely un 
conscious of what was going on, her attention 
being entirely occupied by the dog, whom she 
seemed to regard as a being of a higher sphere. 

‘*Isn’t he a dear old thing?” she whispered in 
an awe-stricken voice. ‘I should like to buy 
him.” 

“‘If you buy the dog you ’ll have to take the old 
man, too,” I remarked. ‘‘ You can’t have one 
without the other.” 

“Oh! I don’t want the old man,” she said, 
glancing, with a little shrug of horror, at old Billy. 

I think it must have been the first time she had 
looked at him, for a flash of half-puzzled recogni 
tion came into hei eyes, and a scarlet patch ap- 
peared on each cheek as she glanced from the old 
man to the dog and then back again. 

Then she turned away quickly, and walked 
toward home, and, of course, I followed sub- 
missively. 

‘What is the name of that dog?” she said 
presently, making a great effort to speak natu- 
rally. 

“They call him Alcibiades,” I said, speaking 
lightly, to help her to regain her composure. 
, * He’s old in sin and in years.” 





turned, and with a glance at the heading he car- i 


Billy , 
They both looked a little older, and a. 


Strange as itmay sound, he was a! 
man of high education, and had once held a good | 


he had ‘degenerated into a! 
1 


little more | 


“ And—and the old man?” she sald. 

“ Ecclestone—familiarly, Billy—a very good old 
boy, too, in spite of his faults.” 

“He happens to be my father,” she said. 

This was rather a .shock, but, of course, I 
evinced no surprise, but received the news as if it 
were quite natural for a well-dressed young lady, 
living in The Drive, to have a father who ran a 
performing dog show on the beach. 

“ I—I am rather upset about it,” she faltered. 

“ I think you ought tobe very glad to find him,” 
I ventured. 

“T’m glad to hear you say that,” she whispered. 
“T was afraid you would think the opposite. Will 
you help me? What ought I to do?” 

It appeared that her mother had died when she 
was six years of age, and fzom that time until she 
was eleven her father neglected her so shamefully 
that at last her mother’s brother interfered and 
took her away. She could vaguely recollect her 
father buying Alcibiades asa pup. The old man 
wasthen going downhill fast, and had practically 
lost all self-respect. She had never seen him 
again after her uncle took her away, and old Billy 
had made no effort to seek her out. 

But she was now free. Her uncle had died and 
left her well provided for, and she was anxious to 
do the right thing for the old man, and, in fact, 
more than the right thing. She was living with a 
maiden aunt, the only other relative she had in 
the world, but she would like to be a real daugh- 
ter to the old man, if I could suggest any way of 
bringing it about. 

Now, it struck me that this was not quite so 
impossible as one might suppose. Like most 
weak people, old Billy was amenable to influence, 
and I had long since found that I could do almost 
what I liked with him. 

, So, without telling Miss Woodhurst anything of 
| my intention, I sought the old vagabond out that 
| night at his lodgings, and arrived just in time to 
| prevent a drinking bout. . 
| After giving him a good shaking up, morally 
| and physically, a proceeding which rather puz- 
| zled Alcibiades, who hardly knew whether to 
applaud my efforts or lay hold of my leg, I pro- 
ceeded to sound him on the subject of his daugh- 
| 





ter. 
Now, there was one redeeming feature in old 
| Billy’s character—he was not exactly a cadger— 
| and when, in order to see how he would take it, 
| I suggested that he should ask his daughter for 
; help, he rejected the notion with scorn. 
| ‘No, my boy,” he said bitterly, ‘I treated the 
girl badly, and I’m not going to blackmail her, 
‘and bea beastly nuisance. Tomorrow morning 

the dog and I will be up and off, and get out of 

her way. And so it will go on until the old dog 
' dies—it won't be long now, for he’s very old—and 
| then I shall go to the workhouse, and no one will 
be a penny the worse.” 

Then I approached the matter in a different 
spirit, and told him that the girl wanted a father 
jnst as badly as he wanted a home, and that he 
| would have to shake off his vagabond ways and 
| be a man. 
| Finally, I took him into the town, and had him 


| groomed down and decently clothed, and the 
| change was so remarkable that, when we three— 
| Billy, the dog and I—walked along the Parade 
| next morning no one would have recognized the 
! old showman. 
It was a great occasion, for we met a certain 
' dignified, self-possessed little lady, who put her 
dignity and self possession on one side, and 
| greatly to he amazement of a large and fashion- 
| able crowd, put her arms round the old sinner’s 
| neck and kissed him. 
', Then she welcomed Alcibiades, who, with his 


} usual sagacity, had remembered her from his 
| puppyhood. 

Finally, she turned to me, and—well, no, she 
| didn’t say anything, but there was a certain look 
'in her eyes which I had never before seen in the 
jeyes of any woman during the five and thirty 
| years I had been Knocking about in the world. 
And I have only one more remark to add about 
| Alcibiades, the wily—since that moment he has 
never performed a trick. No coaxing or per- 
suading will induce that cunning old rascal to die 
| for his country, or even accept a cake on trust. 
He seems to quite understand that he has re- 
tired from the profession, and like a wise dog 
he declines to appear as an amateur.—Black and 
White. 


Woutb’s Department. 


Helen was almost frightened, but she hurried 
away, knowing she had a long, warm walk before 
her. It was too long, as it proved, and for the 
first time that year Helen was late at school. She- 
left the roses in the dressing-room, and hastened 
to her seat. When the history class was called 
she recited so poorly that Miss Graham looked at 
her in surprise, and Helen felt the hot blood 
mountin her cheeks. When the hour for Eng- 
lish came she remembered suddenly that she had 
left her carefully written theme on;her desk, for- 
getting it in her thought of the roses. Miss 
Hunt’s tired eyes looked reproach at her excuses, 
and Helen thought to herself, “ Just because I 
was trying to do good in the world! ” 

Helen’s school began and ended later than that 
which the younger children attended, and she 
was quite used to having her luncheon alone. 
Today her mother came in as she seated herself; 
and, after talking for a minute about the coming 
of Helen’s aunt and cousin, she said: 

“ Helen, did you cut all the roses this morning? 
I had depended especially on having them for the 
table tonight, as sister Hannah was always fond 
of that old-fashioned kind. Next time, when you 
wish to take every single one, please ask me 
about it first.” 

Mrs. Livermore spoke in the pleasantest way; 
but her disappointment was evident, and Helen 
was deeply regretful. 

“Oh, don’t worry over it,” her mother said. 
* T’ll make some other flowers do.” 

“ It’s all the worse,” grieved Helen, “ because 
I couldn’t do anything with them till recess; and 
then they weren’t nearly so fresh, and I just gave 
them tothe girls.” 

Helen was to drive tothe station for her aunt 
and cousin at tive o’clock, andit was planned 
that she should do her studying and practicing 
first, so as to have her evening free. 

“Yet I cannot bear to give up my plan‘of tak- 
ing out lame Miss Parsons to drive. We might 
go for about an hour, and then I could leave her 
and go straight to the station.” Soshe ordered 
the pony carriage for half-past three o’clock. 
That gave her little time for studying, and she 
was interrupted more than once chiefly by Jack, 
who begged her to sew uparip in his baseball 
suit before he went to practice. She came near 
refusing, but the thought that he would go to her 
mother instead, and that she ought todo some- 
thing to make upfor taking the roses silenced 
her, and Jack never noticed but that she did it as 
willingly as usual. 

It was a fine day for driving, and her spirits 
lifted as she came near the little cottage where 
Miss Parsons lived alone. The little lady was 
sitting out in her garden. “Don’t you wish to go 
to drive with me? ” was Helen’s cheery greeting. 
“Gotodrive? Well,no, I don’t believe I do, 
especially in all this dust,’”’ was the rather dis- 
couraging response. a feeling swelled in Helen’s 
heart, which, if translated into words, would 
have said, ‘I'll never try to do good to you 
again”; but, fortunately, feelings may be sup- 
pressed, and Helen's face was calm and friendly 
as she tied her horse, accepting Miss Parsons’ 
j)vitation to ‘come in and set awhile.” 

It was too early to go to the station, and so she 
sat under the tree, listening at first to rather 
monotonous gossip about how Mrs. Jones had 
decided to get her styles in New York the coming 
spring, and how the minister’s wife had turned 
her brown cashmere and made a really decent 
looking dress out of it, and how it was rumored 
that the schoolmaster thought of putting up a 
tombstone to his aunt’s memory, seeing that her 
husband showed no signs of attending to this 
proper mark of respect. 

Helen listened, and answered when she had a 
chance. Miss Parsons became more and more 
friendly as Helen showed no signs of hurrying 
away. After a while she brought out some lem 
onade, which Helen sipped gratefully; and when 
her visitor at last rose to go, she said ab- 
ruptly: — 

“ Well, it’s 
stop; and I’m not saying but that I'll go to drive 
with you some day if you give me another chance. 
I'll confess I thought at first that you came sort 


mittee of the church called once and never came 


I suppose you didn’t do it out of duty, but that 
you came just as you go to other places.” 


stammered something about coming again, and 





THE RAINBOW. 

There are seven sisters that live all day 

In a wonderful house of light; 
And they sail away in the twilight gray, 

Out on the sea of night. 
| And never till morn are these sisters seen, 
For they stay in bed, they stay in bed— 
Violet, Indigo, Blue, Green, Yellow, Orange and 
ted. 
But when it is day once more, once more ; 

They rouse themselves from sleep; 
| If the rain begins to pour and pour, 

It will soon be time to play bo-peep. 
But they wait till the clouds have almost fled; 
Then we say there’s a rainbow overhead. 

It is only the seven sisters seen | 
| In the house of light at the open door— 
' Violet, Indigo, Blue, Green, Yellow, Orange and 

Red. —Vina Woods, in St. Nicholas. 

j ential 
| Doing Her Duty. 
| “Oh, dear, L wish I could do something great,” | 

thought Helen Livermore to herself, as she sat 
comfortably before her dainty pink dressing- 
| table and brushed her long, shining hair vigor- 
| ously. “ I'd like to be like Sister Dora or Clara 

Barton. I wish I could stop studying, and just 
|go round nursing people; and taking care of 
|ragged children, and carrying water to the 
| wounded, and getting the right laws passed. I'd 








| like to have somebody kiss my shadow the way 
| the men did Florence Nightingale’s. I suppose 
} such women begin to look out for others when 
| they are quite young.” 

As Helen brushed away, her thoughts took 
; more definite shape. “I will begin right now, 
| even if I do have to work under disadvantages. 
Now I’lltry todo good to just as many people 
| today as I possibly can. There’s lame Miss Par- 
} sons. I'll take her fora drive in the pony cart 
| this afternoon, and I can take some flowers to 
old Mrs. Patten. Yes, and I’ll give my old jacket 
' to that Hennessy girl. I ought to havea new one, 
| anyway. Now I must try to do good at home, 
| too.”’ 
| So Helen finished dressing, and appeared at the 
| breakfast table with a serene smile, as befits a 
saint in the making, prepared to do good to her 
| family and allthe world. She meditated over her 
chop as to the best way to do good to Jack, her 
rather trying brother, some two years younger. 
She ought to hurry about it, or he would be start- 
ing oft for school. 

“ Have you quite learned your Virgil yet?’’ she 
asked him finally in an elder-sisterly tone, that 
somehow never set well on Jack’s nerves. 

‘Oh, I have it near enough, I guess,” was the 
off-hand answer. 

“T shallhave twenty minutes after breakfast, 
and if you’ll come to the study I’ll go over it with 
you.” 

“No, thank you,” responded Jack, rather un 
gratefully. “I’ve promised to see Fred about 
something before school.” 

“ But really, Jack, you ought to be perfectly 
sure you know your Latin. You'd better let me 
help, as I am quite willing to take the trouble for 
your sake.” 

“Nobody asked you, sir, she said.’” quoted 
Jack, irreverently, as he left the room to avoid 
further discussion. 

Helen, feeling injured but complacent, called 
Nella, the maid, to help her after breakfast to 
cut some roses. Nella demurred a little, saying 
that it was to be a busy day, as Mrs. Livermore’s 
sister and niece were coming in the afternoon, 
and preparations were to be made for receiving 
them. But Nella was always delighted to help 
Helen in anything, and together they cut all the 
best roses, heaping them in a basket, which 
Helen bore off triumphantly. She had no time to 
study her history lesson, as she had intended, for 
it was a long walk to old Miss Patten’s small 
room, in an apartment house at the lower end of 
the town. 

When she arrived there the room was locked 
and her knockings were unanswered, until a 
neighbor put her head out of a door on the same 
entry and called out: “ It’s gone away for a week, 
that Mis’ Patten is, ma’am. And were ye bringin’ 
her the roses, I'd like to know?” 

Helen was about tooffer some of them to the 
woman, but before she could speak the other gave 
a loud laugh and said, “ And I’m thinking it’s a 


fled. It was good to forget this in the meeting 


| with her aunt and cousin at the station, and the 


next two hours passed quickly. 

After dinner she had to leave the pleasant 
company for an hour or more of evening study to 
make up the neglected lessons, which seemed to 
bother worse than usual. At last she threw her- | 
self on the bed, and reviewed the day. 

*Tmade Jack cross this morning, and I hindered 
Nella’s work, and I cut the roses, and I didn’t do 
my work. and Mrs. Parsons saw right through 
me, and now Aunt Hannah will think I don’t care 


a thing about her, or IT would have planned to! 


have this evening with them. And I never tried | 
so hard to do good to people in my life! 
mixup it all is!” 

Butin the other room downstairs this is what | 
they were saying: 

“How lovely Helen has grown in these two 


years! ’’ said cousin Mary. | 
“Yes; and the best of it is that she is so un- | 
obtrusively helpful and genuine. She never seems | 
! 


to think of herself at all.” 


“Oh, yes,” said papa, “we shouldn't know | 
; What to do without Helen. 


She keeps us in sun- 
shine all the year round, rainy days and all.” 


‘““She’s always full of fun,” chimed in Jack, 
“and she almost never preaches. I thought she 
was going to begin it this morning, though, and I 
studied my Virgil on the sly, so as to prove to her 
that I did know it well enough after all.” 

Of course, a shout of laughter went up at this 
kind of reasoning; but* Mrs. Livermore said 
gently, with almost a suspicion of tears in her 
voice at the thought of the children growing up, 
“ Helen will be through with school and college ; 
before we know it, and then she will be ready for 
doing some of the world’s work she likes to 
dream about.” 

“ Let her do what she may,” said Aunt Hannah 
decidedly, ‘‘ she can never do anything much bet- 
ter than she is doing right here now, just by that 
lovely unconscious influence, that would be 
spoiled if she began to take herself too seriously.” 

Her mother went to her girlie’s room, and 
found her stretched on the bed with her face 
buried in the pillows. “ Let me wail my wail to 
you, motherkin,” she said as her mother entered, 
half alarmed at the unusual emotion; and she 
told over the story of the day. 


“ Dear heart,”’ whispered her mother, gently, 
“the good we do in life, the very best good, can- 
not be accomplished by line and measure. It 
isn’t a matter of mint, anise and cumin. Be true 
and sunny and loving, and never, never, never 
worry about results. That way priggishness lies 
We cannot help influencing others, but for that 
we must be something in ourselves. There is no 
other way but to take the little duties day after 
day and week after week, and make the very 
most of them. These are our opportunities, ana 
the kind acts for others will seem to do them- 
selves naturally.” 

“That’s so. I just see’'that itis so. I'll really 
help Jack and not call it being good, and I'll go 
to see Miss Parsons for friendship, and I’ll ask 
you about my plans next time.”—Christian Regis- 
ter. 


“ Rotes and Queries. 


THE PARASITE THAT MAKES FiGs.—“ R. W. 
C.”: Anew industry has been brought into the 
United States during the past two years by the 
introduction and acclimatization of the little in- 
sect which fertilizes the Smyrna fig in Mediterra- 
nean countries. The dried-fig industry in this 
country has never amounted to anything. The 
Smyrna fig has controlled the dried-fig markets of 
the world, but in California the Smyrna fig has 
never held its fruit, the young figs dropping 
from the trees without ripening. It was found 
that in Mediterranean regions a litte insect 
known as the blastophaga fertilizes the flow- 
ers ofthe Smyrna fig with pollen from the wild 
fig which itinhabits. Th United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the spring of 1899 imported 
successfully some of these insects through one of 
its traveling agents, W. T. Swingle, and the insect 
was successfully established at Fresnoin the San 
Joaquin valley. A far-sighted fruit grower, 
George C. Roeding of Fresno, had planted some 
years previously an orchard of five thousand 











pound of tay Mis’ Patten’d be likin’ better than 
thim flowers.” And she slammed the door. 





Smyrna fig trees and wild fig trees, and 


downright neighborly of you to) 


again; but, seeing as you satand stayed an hour | 


Miss Parsons looked keenly at Helen, who! 


What a! Boylston .. 
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following statement: “I 
stipation for the past ten 


Now I only take one and 


as soon as I take a Tabule I am relieved; really it 
I have taken the 


were introduced at ‘ five 
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Tabules ever since they 
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proiong life. One gives relief 
no substitute. -I-P-A-N 8,10 for cents, may 


Chemical Co., No 10 Spruce St. New York. 








| REPANS 


CURE 


A lady living in Philadelphia, Pa., makes the 


kinds of patent medicines, but they only gave me 
relief for the time being. I can safely say that 
Ripans Tabules are curing me completely. I began 
by taking one at bedtime and one after each meal. 


my bowels are moved regularly. I am also a suf- 
ferer from indigestion (caused by constipation) and 


is marvelous inso short a time. 


cents a package.’ I am grateful to you for the cure 
they are effecting. I feel better to-day than I have 
for the past ten years and I owe all to Ripans 


Wy AstED :~A case of bad health that RI-P-A-N-S wi 
Note the word 


tnou-and testimonials will be mailedto any addre-s for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans 
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ll not benefit. They banish pain and 
K-I-P-&N-S on the package and accept 
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his place was the one chosen for the 
successful experiment. The little insect 
multiplied with astonishing rapidity, was car- 
ried successfully through the winter of 1899-1900, 
andin the summer of 1900 was presentin such 
great numbers that it fertilized thousands of figs, 
and fifteen tons of them ripened. When these 
figs were dried and packed it was discovered that 
they were superior to the best imported figs. 
They contained more sugar and were of a finer 
flavor than those brought from Smyrna and 
Algeria. The blastophaga has come to stay and 
the prospects for a new and important industry 
are assured. 


DURATION OF SUNSHINE AT VARIOUS 
CITIES.—*‘ Louise W.”: From the known latitude 
of a station it is possible to calculate the number 
of hours that the sun is above its horizon during a 
year. The observations at the various stations 
of the United States Weather Bureau give the 
actual number of sunlit hours. A comparison of 
the two numbers gives the percentage of sunlit 
hours at the station. From the last report of the 
bureau (just published) the following data are 
selected: Albany, N. Y., 55 per cent. of sunlit 
hours; Atlanta, Ga., 53 per cent.; Atlantic City, 
N.J., 58 per cent.; Baltimore, Md., 66 per cent., 
' Boston, Mass., 52 per cent.; Buffalo, N. Y., 
54 per cent.; Charleston, S. C., 55 per cent.; 





of out of charity like, just as the Hospitality Com- | Chicago, Ill, 53 per cent.; Cincinnati, 0., 61 


per cent.; Cleveland, O., 44 per cent.; Denver 
Jol., 71 per cent.; Detroit, Mich., 50 per cent.; 
| Galveston, Tex., 61 per cent.; Indianapolis, Ind. 
| 49 per cent. ; Jacksonville, Fla., 67 per cent. ; Key 
West, Fla., 71 per cent.; Los Angeles, Cal., 76 per 
|; cent.; Minneapolis, Minn., 52 per cent.; New 
Orleans, La., 49 per cent.; New York, N. Y., 52 
per cent.; Phoenix, Ariz., 8 per cent.; Philadel- 
| phia, Pa., 58 per cent.; Rochester, N. Y., 41 per 


! . : . s 
cent.; St. Louis, Mo., 62 per cent.; San Diego, 


Cal., 73 per cent.;-San Francisco, Cal., 71 per 
cent.; Santa Fe, N. M.,75 per cent.; Washing- 
tod, D. C., 58 per cent. 

The list of 
surplus, rate of 


Boston BAaNnKs.—‘R. W. 0.” 
Boston banks with their capital, 
dividend and last sales follows: 





Last 
| Bank. Cap. Surp. Div. Sales 
Atlantic TA).000 347,467 6 1178 
Atlas 1,500,000 533,558 5 1108 
700,000 282,952 5 1024 
| Bunker Hill_..--.-..---. 00,000 $434,886 8 190 
| Central... . . 100,000 «= 228.280 6 118 
Colonial.. ...--.. ..--1,000,000 582,501 7 150 
Commerce .. -1,500,000 702,008 = 4° 125 
| Commercial. --. 250,000 112,800 4-133 
Commonwealth ...... 1,000,000 986,503 8 1924 
0 En 1.000.000 738,425 6 1474 
Exchange _......-1,000,000 568,304 6 141 
| Faneuil Hall.........-- 1,000,000 489,154 6 130} 
First.......-... -.-.----1,000,000 1,069,482 175 
First Ward............ 200,000 146,015 8 150 
| ee 750,000 290,658 6 122 
Freemans.........-..-. 300,000 = 161,372 5 101 
Hamilton........ .-.--- 740,000 33,203 4 100 
Hide and Leather.....- 1,500,000 398,457 «5-125 
Market Brighton..... 250,000 111,052 4 1004 
Massachusetts. ......-- 800,000 78,387 4 
Mechanies.... ........- 250,000 132,142 6 
Merchants .......-- 3,000,000 2.237,885 6 
Metropolitan........... 500,000 155,350) 5 
Monument. as 150,000 17644 8 
Mount Vernon......... 200,000 48,352 5 
New England........--1,000,000 723,603 6 
Old Boston..-....------ 900,000 257,782 4 
Peoples.....-.. -------- 300,000 = 137,990 6 
Redemption... -.-. ---- 1,000,000 508,970 6 
Republic......-.-.----- 1,500,000 1,153,625 7 
Rockland ......-..----- 300,000 «214,326 6 
Second..........-.-----1,600,000 1,234,211 7 
Security «:.....-.---.-.-- 250,000 = 629,456 12 
Shawmut _.......------ 3,000,000 1,973,333 6 
Shoe and Leather.....1,000,000 = 545,227 6 
South End......--.---- 200,000 11,083 4 
Mbase.. .. 2-222. 2 cee +e see 2,000,000 683,795 5 
Suffolk - 1,000,000 46,125 5 
J). er erro 1,000,000 285.064 5 
Union ........---- -----1,000,000 740,961 6 142} 
Washington. ..-.----- 750,000 372,951 5 109 | 
Webster .....---------- 1,000,000 364,747 4 1044 
Winthrop ..------------ 300,000 «354,286 6 150 


Home Dressmaking 


Hints by Way Manten. 





Shirt Walt, 
Bed Sova Gored ag oy Eo 





Tucked Shirt Waist, Closing at 
Centre Back. Ne. 3863. 

The backs are laid in narrow tucks, at each side of 
the closing, that are slightly overlapped at the waist 
to give a tapering effect. The front is laid in groups 
of tucks, three each, that turn toward the centre and 
are graduated to form a yoke. The sleeves are in 
bishop style, with pointed cuffs, and the neck is fix 
ished with a stock collar that closes, with the waist 
at the centre back. 

To cut this waist for a miss 14 years of age, 3§ yards 
of material 21 inches wide, 2§ yards 27 inches wide, ] 
yards 32 inches wide, or lg yards 4 inches wide will 
be required. 

The pattern, 3863, is cut in sizes for misses 12, 4 and 
16 years of age. 


Woman's Seven-Gored Skirt. Ne. 3868. 
To be made with or without the band flounce. 


Misees’ 








provide vertical lines that give an effect of height. It 
is fitted without hip darts. Withal it is economical, 
as it requires less material than the models which in- 
clude wider gores. When made plain the skirt has a 
graceful flare at the feet, but the flounce intensifies 
that feature somewhat, besides giving an effect of 
greater finish. 

To cut this skirt for a woman of medium size R 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 5$ yards 27 inches 
wide, 5} yards 32 inches wide or 5 yards 44 inches wide 
will be required without the flounce: 124 yards 21 
inches wide, 83 yards 27 inches wide, §} yards 32 inches 
wide or 6% yards 44 inches wide when the flounce is 
used. 

The pattern, 3s), is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 2, 28, 30 
and 32-inch waist measure. 





3862 Tucked Shit Waist. 
32 wo 40 bust 


Woman's Tucked Shirt Walst. 


No. 3862. 


The front is tucked to yoke depth only, and so 
forms soft. becoming folds below, but the backs are 
tucked to the waist line to give the snug fit essential 
to correct style. The sleeves are novel and al- 
together charming, being laid in two groups of tucks, 
four each, with lace between. At the wrists 
are soft cuffs of lace and tucking and at the neck is a 
stock to match. As shown, the material beneath the 
lace is cut away to give a transparent effect, but the 
insertion can be put on as applique if preferred. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size. 4 
yards of material 21 inches w ide, 3g yards 27 inches 
wide, 34 yards 32 inches wide, or 2} yards 44 inches 
wide, will be required. 

The pattern, 3862, is cut 
and 40-inch bust measure. 


3! , 3h, 38 


in sizes fora 32, 


Woman's Morning Jacket. No. 3565. 

Tasteful morning jackets are essential to comfort 
and well being. and can scarcely be possessed in too 
great number. This very charming model has the 
merit of being essentially feminine and graceful at 
the same time that it is ideally comfortable. 

The back of the jacket is plain and terminates at the 
waist-line, but the fronts are elongated and fall in 
soft, graceful folds. The sleeves are in elbow length 
and comfortably loose. At the neck is a bix sailor 


collar that is becoming to almost al] women. 

To make this jacket for a woman of medium size, 34 
vards of material 27 inches wide, 2} yards 32 inches 
wide, or 2} yards 44 inches w ide, will be required, 
with 7} yards of lace to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 3865, is cut in sizes for a 32,34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


3859 Gal's Three-quarter Coat, 
4 to 12 yrs. 





No. 3859. 


Girl's Three-Quarter Coat. 
The coat is cut in box style, witha slightiy curved 
back and straight fronts, the fitting being accom - 
plished by means of shoulder and underarm seams. 


| AS illustrated, the sleeves are in coat style, but the 


pattern also provides for the bishop model shown in 
the back view. At the neck is a big turn-over collar, 


| that is quite complete without the lace, and pockets 
| are inserted in each front and finished with stitched 
j 


overlaps. The right front laps over the left in double- 


| breasted style, and the closing is effected by means of 


buttonholes and buttons, which, in the original, are of 
handsome cut steel. 

To cut this coat for a girl 8] years of age, 4} yards of 
material 21 inches wide, 2 yards 44 inches wide, or 1% 
yards 50 inches wide, will be required. 

The pattern; 3859, is cut in sizes for girls 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 





Bey’s Blouse and Knickerbeckers. No. 
3864. 


The blouse is cut on the simplest possible lines 
Both fronts and backs are plain and smooth across 
the shoulders and are arranged on a draw string at 
the loose edge. The sleeves are comfortably loose, 
while sufficiently well fitted for correct style, and the 
neck is finished by means of a square sailor collar, 
: that is held by a ribbon tie. The knickerbockers are 
shapely and snug about the bips and at the waist and 
' drawn up by means of elastics below the knees. 

To cut this suit for a boy 6 years of age, 3§ yards of 
material 27 inches wide, 33 yards 32 inches wide, or 2 
yards 44 inches wide, will be required; to cut the 
blouse, yards 27 inches wide, or 2yards 32 inches 
wide; to cut the knickerbockers, 1} yards 32 inches 
wide, or § yards 44 or 50 inches wide. 

The pattern, 3844, is cut in sizes for boys 4,6 and 8 
years of age. ; 


HOME DRESSMAKING. od 
ATTERNS—For pattern us- 
SP en thi 7 , send 10 cents (coin or post- 
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The sevean-gored skirt has certain distinct advan- 
tages over every other skirt. Its numerous seams 


‘Mail orders filled promptly. Ad 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston. Mass. 
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The Horse. 


_ The Horse’s Foot. 
By CHARLES R. Woop, V. 8. 
(Continued from last week). | 

When the podophyllous tissue is inflamed, ! 
whether exposed or not, its latent activity , 
soon manifests itself. It gives rise to a, 
great quantity of hard: horn, hollowed with | 
tubes and oblique in'a direction backward. | 
These tubes, more. irregular than those of | 
the normal wall, are disposed in a parallel | 
series. They are in form round, villopa- 
pille which have developed on the face bor- 
der of the lamin. In these cases of pro- 
duction of horn by the action of the podo- | 
phyllous tissue alone one never sees between 
the sensitive lamin distinctly formed horny 
lamine in the middle of the other cells, as it 
is observed in the wall proceeding from the 
coronary band. 

The horn which rises on the surface of the 
podophyllous immediately after the re-| 
moval of a piece of the wall, is not a perma- | 
nent one. It must be replaced by the horn 
of the coronary band. This change is com- 
plete, microscopical examination proving 
that the wall which 
coronary band provided with keraphyllous 
lamin, engages itself under the temporary 
wall and slides, by the action already de- 
scribed, over the surface of the soft cells of 
the laminated tissue. As soon as this 
tissue, modified by inflammation, is covered 
over by the permanent wall, its papille be- 
come atrophied and its action returns to the 
limited boundaries of physiological condi- 
tion. 


———— 





descends from the |. 





The foot is an organ of support, and an 
apparatus of elasticity; through it the 
whole animal machine maintains its rela- 
tions with the ground, and adapts itself, in 
its various movements, so to speak, to its 
roughness. It is this that as a last spring 
distributes and modifies the force of all the 
movements of the horny mass of the body, 
whose columns, the legs, may be considered 
as the resultant. Intermediate with the 
body and the ground the foot transmits all 
the actions of weight reaching it, and also 
between the body and the sensorium, toward 
which all sensations resulting from its con- 
tact with surrounding external substance 
return, the foot then becoming at the same 
time an organ of feeling. 

To adapt it to this triple formation nature 
has given to it three properties, inappearance 
incompatible with each other, which it has, 
however, harmonized, viz.: First, a very 
great external hardness, due to its horny 
envelope ; second, a certain amount of flexi- 
bility, tne combined result of the physical 
properties of its critical envelope and of the 
mechanical disposition of its different parts; 
third, a highly developed sensibility, result- 
ing from the high organization of its tegu- 
mentary membrane. 

DISEASES AND DEFECTUOSITIES 
FOOT IN SOLIPEDS. 

Of all the domestic quadrupeds the horse 
is the most exposed to diseases of the foot, 
which are more or less frequent in him ac- 
cording to the work he is subjected to, the 
places he lives in and the nature of the 
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THE WORLD’S CHAMPION TROTTING STALLION CRESCEUS, 2.04. 
Sire, Robert McGregor, 2.17 1-2 ; Dam, Mabel, Dam of, Nightingale, 2.10 1-2, etc., by Howard Mambrino. 





without increased’ width. Soles of gutta- 
percha or felt can be used. 

Pumiced foot—This is called the foot 
whose sole projects beyond the level of the 
wall and presents a convex surface, extend- 
ing beyond the planter border upon which 
the horn rests. It is the exaggeration of the 
flatfoot. In the pumiced foot the wall has 
a great obliquity, sometime even assuming a 
nearly horizontal direction. 

The horse is never born with such feet. 
This is a malformation, accidental, or re- 
sulting from various causes. Oneof the 
most common is lack of care of the foot, of 
necessary caution, for instance, in paring or 
shoeing in such a way as to bring the rest of 
the foot on the circumference of the under 
part in such a way that the sole does not 
touch the ground and ceases to be pressed 
by it. Too much coneavity of the shoe 
may bring on this result by resting only 
on a too narrow part of the infe- 
rior border of the foot and by opposi- 
tion. Not enough coneavity will compress 
the tissues, irritate them and produce 
the same alteration. Feet become pum- 
iced by laminitis, but this is complicated 
with seedy toe. Never then is the foot 
pumiced in its whole extent. Its deformity 
stops always at the limit of the inferior bor- 
der of the bars. Beyond them, behind on 
each side are seen the excavations of the 





ground upon which he travels. As rare as 
are those accidents in farm horses so com- 


mon are they among horses in cities of | that the heels are higher. 


lateral lacyne of the frog, so much deeper 
The hoof does 


heavy draft and also army horses, in all | not preserve its circular shape. It atrophies 
horses, in fact, which travel continually on | on the side and presents at the toe an excess 


hard, paved and stony roads, and especially | of thickness in the wall. 


| The heels assume 


in large cities, where all those injuries can ' a greater development. 


but be the result of their constant work on | 
stone pavements, always so rough and slip-| ables the horse easily. 
If to these conditions be added the! only upon the sole and frog; after laminitis 


pery. 


This deformity is very serious and dis- 
Rest takes place 


very numerous accidents resulting from .bad | upon the sole and heels. It is always very 


shoeing so badly carried on, one will be less | painful. 
surprised to see the foot becoming deformed ' ment is next to impossible. 


Work on hard ground and pave- 
After laminitis 


and altered in different ways, deteriorated | one sees during walking that the foot rests 
and preserving with difficulty and for a, uponthe heels and thereby a motion from 


short time its state of integrity and becom- 
ing the seat of numerous affections. 

We shall distinguish the diseases proper 
and vices of conformation of the foot. The 
former are sufficiently serious to be de- 
scribed in special part. Among them some 
are superficial, as the false quarters, uncom- 
plicated cracks or solution of continuity, 
thrushes, canker, ete., while others are 
of deeper interest, especially those of the 
keratogenous apparatus, such as laminitis, 
with its complications and sequelar kera- 
phylocer, seedy toe, and separation of the 
wall, which may extend as far as entire 
sloughing of the hoof. Accidents are then 
due to the suppuration of accompanying 
several diseases of the foot. Some maladies 
are specially the effects of wounds, of con- 
tusions, such as over-reaching, quittor, 
bruised sole, bruised heels, corns, punctured 
wounds, ete. Others are the results of shoe- 
ing, pricked, tight shoe, burned sole. Others 
are deep altogether, such as navicular dis- 
ease, and lastly, fracture of the ospedes, or 
of the navicular bone. 


VICES OF CONFORMATION, 


Among the vices of conformation some are 
serious, as contraction of the heels, flatfoot, 
pumiced foot, club foot, crooked foot, ramny 
foot, and, lastly, the foot with the baa horn. 

Flatfoot—By this is understood the foot 
in which the sole instead of having the natu- 
ral concavity is, on the contrary, flat, and 
by its whole surface about on a level with 
the border of the wall and the base of the 
frog. Most ordinarily this is accompanied 
with low heels, more or less contraction, and 
a well-marked oblique direction of the wall. 
Flatfoot is generally observed only on front 
feet, and is very common in lymphatic ani- 
mals or of low breed, raised in low and damp 
soils. 

It may be congenital. Large feet, badly 
shod, or used up by an exaggerated work, 
are predisposed to it. It is claimed that the 
weakening of the sole by too repeated and 
deep paring of the sole will ultimately bring 
iton. It is said that abuse of poultices may 
produce it. It follows excess of the hollow- 
ing of the shoe by the upper surface, which 
pushing the wall outward obliges the sole 
to drop lower than its normal level. 

The horse with the flat feet rests on all 
parts of the sole at once. There is no 
elasticity of the arch of the sole and _ per- 
cussions take place on it entirely. The 
actions of the animal are heavy, especially 
as it is commonly seen when the feet are 
large. When the foot is somewhat tender 
the animal lames easily, especially if the 
shoeing is bad, or rests on the sole, or if the 
animal is obliged to trot on rough or stony 
roads, which render the percussion very 
painful. Therearises some irritation, which 
keeps on increasing and produces several 
accidents, such as bruised sole, corns, pum- 
iced feet, etc. The horse which has flatfeet 
often has weak walls, and as the nails of the 
shoe become loose this is often cast. 

By shoeing one may remedy this bad con- 
dition of the foot. For this the foot must 
be pared flatwise, the sole spared, the wall 
relieved only of what is broken off. The 
frcg must be left alone; the heels also. A 
shoe somewhat wide in the web, protecting, 
therefore, the sole more than an ordinary 
shoe does, should be used. It will be ad- 
justed so as torest on the border of the wall 
only and not on the sole. Still care will be 


taken not to hollow it too much or to excess. ' 


Sometimes a thick shoe only is necessary 


backwards to forwards. An animal with 
pumiced feet has a tendency to forge and 
interfere. The slightest bruise of the sole 
gives rise to serious complications. One 
often observes wounds, suppurations, ete. 

The indications are analogous to those of 
the flat foot. Thesole ought to be spared as 
wellas the frog. The walls only ought to 
be slightly trimmed. The shoe must be 
made so as to carry the rest upon the border 
of the wall and protect the sole. When the 
foot is not pumiced to excess one must use a 
broad web shoe, sufticiently concave to allow 
the sole to rest in it, but it must not be too 
excessive, as then the base of the rest would 
not be very firm. A sheet of gutta percha or 
felt, with tar and oakum, may be placed be- 
tween the shoe and the foot. 

Clubfoot—This is the foot in which the 
wallis straightened more or less perpen- 
dicularly, or even obliquely backward, so 
that the superior border of the wall is more 
forward than the inferior. The superior 
levers participate always in this vicious 
direction, which constantly brings back the 
rest of the foot towards the anterior part of 
the wall, and according to its degrees, and 
makes the animal walk more or less on the 
toe, even sometimes obliging him to rest on 
the anterior face of the hoof. The heels are 
raised from the ground, and the fetlock, in- 
stead of being open forward, seems to be 
turned backward. This deformity, which 
exists especially in the hind legs, is very 
common and is even natural in mules, and 
supposes with its presence high heels, 
which throw the rest on the toe, which is 
always very thick. 

It may also exist with low heels, especially 
when due to overwork or other accidental 
cause. Horses ,which like mules are club- 
footed only by a peculiar condition of parts, 
walk with firmness, and even pull better 
and work better on hilly countries. If they 
are unfit for the saddle it is because their 
reactions are hard and that they tire the 
rider. It isnot so with those which are 
clubfooted from hard work. They continu- 
ally stumble, are subject to knocking, to 
interfering, or even to falling, and for these 
reasons they always require a mode of shoe- 
ing which would give them the :nissing 
solidity and render their walk more steady. 

This circumstance indicates the necessity 
of sparing the toe and throwing the weight 
back on the heels, which, however, must not 
be pared off too much. The best shoe for 
such feet must be short, thin at the heels, 
with a thick toe; slightly raised upwards, 
and prolonged beyond the level of the bor- 
der of the wall. Smull heels to the shoe are 
often advantageous, giving an opportunity 
for rest and relief. 

A short shoe not extending beyond the 
quarters, and leaving the heels free, is 
sometimes used. This shoe is very thick at 
the toe and very thin at the heels. Club- 
foot is often cured by tenotomy. 

Crooked foot—We call by this name the 
foot whose sides are not of the same height. 
It may be crooked outwards or inwards. 

This deformity may result from a vice of 
direction of the regions above, ordinarily, 
however, only from a deviation of the pha- 
langeal one. Sometimes it is due to bad 
shoeing, to bad paring of the feet; some- 
times it follows unequal wearing of the 
foot, it being without shoe. Colts which 








| 


have never been shod and are walking for a 

long time on hard and rough ground often 

present this condition. . 
The horse with crooked feet inwards, 


specially if the deviation is much marked at 
the toe, is exposed to cut himself with the 
internal heel of the shoe, to bruise himself. 
The horse with crooked feet outwards cuts 
himself with the inner toe. _ Besides these, 
lameness from laceration of articual liga- 
ments may often follow. 

This is relieved, especially in young 
animals, by lowering the side of the wall 
which is the highest and sparing the other. 
The proper shoe for this condition must be 
thicker in the branch corresponding to the 
lower side of the foot. The shoe ought to 
be changed quite often in proportion to the! 
existing difference in height. If the foot is 
very crooked it is difficult to straighten it by | 
having a greater thickness of the shoe. It! 
would make this too heavy. Sometimes it is 
better to use nails with large-sized head on | 
the lower side of the hoof, and in these’ 
cases one might put on calks at the heels, ex- 
ternal or internal, as required. 

Rammyfoot—This is a defectuosity of the 
foot, always accidental, in which the sur- 
face of the wall offers more or less numer- 
ous circles above each other and running 
from one quarter or heel to that of the other 
side. These roughnesses, arranged in rows, 
rise always from the coronary band and 
form as many elevations, gradually descend- 
ing and disappearing towards the inferior 
border of the wall. They are so much more 
serious that they are deep and sometimes 
are accompanied with lameness, especially 
when in great number, close to each other, 
and when the foot is narrow and long. 

These circles are sometimes sequelar of 
laminitis, and accompany seedy toe. The 
rings then are in the middle of the toe, 
which is more or less roughened, like an 





Event No. 2—Trotting. 
W. B. Farmer’s b g Bingen Jr., by Bingen 
(Bie, Farmer)... << --.<-2020--sascccocc assess 1 
W. D. Hunt’s ch g Pastol (Mr. Hunt)..-.-.---- 3 
H. O. Aldrich’s br g Addison A. (Mr. Aldrich)2 
Time, 2 263, 2.28. 
Event No. 3, trotting. 
P. B. Bradley’s blk m Imogene, by Imaus 
(Mr. Bradley).... ...---. SR ASE te Bak aerepes re 1 
S. H. Blodgett’s br m Polyphema (Mr. Blod- 
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Time, 2.414, 2.384. 
Event No. 4, pacing. 
G. H. Leonard’s b g Fred Ames, by Bayard 
Wilkes (Mr. Leonard) .... .........------.--- 1 
G. A. Graves’ br m Fanny Bush (Mr. Graves)2 
Time, 2.24, 2.25. 
> 
Hartford Horse Notes. 


There were many visitors at the Charter Oak 
Park the past week, among others many promi- 
nent horsemen from out of town who were here 


to» 








/ attending the Board of Review meeting of the 


National Trotting Association Thursday after- 
noon and evening. The members vf the Board 
paid a visit to Charter Oak Friday morning, and 
witnessed the ‘ workouts,” after which they 
were entertained by Mr. A. J. Welch. Among 
the number at the track Friday, were: P. P. 
Johnston of Lexirgton, Ky., George W. Archer 
of Rochester, N. Y., W. H.Gocher and M.G- 
Bulekeley of this city, F. Bower of Philadelphia, 
Pa., U. C. Blake of Cedar Rapids, Ia., Vance 
Nuckols of Cleveland, O., 8. R. Gilbert of Selma, 
Ala., J. H. McAdams of Pulaski, Tenn., Henry 
Wilson of Prattsville, Ala., Lawyer Dolley of 
Cleveland, Lawyer A. Skransewfky of Tiffany, O., 
and many others. 

On account of the extreme heat there were 
very few fast miles stepped Friday, but a num- 
ber of quarters from 29 1-5 to thirty-two seconds 
were seen. Andy McDowell let Coney step a 
mile in 2.20, with the last quarter in 29 1-5 seconds, 
which is the fastest quarter at Charter Oak track 





oyster shell, and they disappear only when 
the primitive alteration is removed. When 
they are small, not numerous, and grow 
down without being replaced by new ones, 
this favorable disposition of the wall must 
' be stimulated by all the means which may 
stimulate and keep up the suppleness by 
light blisters over the coronet. <A light 
shoeing, often changed, is best in those 
cases. Circles which reappear continually 
are due to an intimate and continued altera- 
tion, and are in company with other de- 
fectuosities, such as contraction, pumiced 


foot, ete. 

Foot with bare hoof. A hoof may be too 
soft or too dry. When too soft, too greasy, 
it contains too much dampness and is lack- 
ing resistance. Horses which have this 
weak hoof have the foot tender and uniit for 
long walks on hard and stony ground. 
They are besides much disposed to lose their 
shoes because the hoof breaks up at the 
nail holes. This fault is quite common in 
large feet, and is frequently seen in north- 
ern lymphatie animals, especially in those 
which come from marshy districts. If, 
then, those horses are submitted to stabu- 
lation their hoof becomes dry to excess 
which gives rise to narrow and contracted 
feet. he lower part of the foot must be 
pared with care, as it has but little thick- 
ness. The application of the warm shoe 
while fitting must beas short as possible. 
An ordinary thin and light shoe must be 
used. The nails will be 4s light and thin as 
possible and hammered in carefully. 

A too dry hoof is liable to break, because 
it has lost its physiological suppleness. This 
brittleness is often met in animals whose 
feet have been much in water and after- 
wards are placed on dry ground. It seems 
as if the water had dissolved the adhesion 
of the horny cells. The same condition fol- 
lows the excessive use of poultices and also 
of strong grease in shape of ointments. The 
foot is called broken, when, by the use of a 
thick nail, it is more or less broken at the 
edges of the wall. These feet lose the shoe 
easily. Animals then goon bare feet and 
then it becomes very difficult to put other 
shoes on. 

It is necessary in these cases to punch 
nail holes on the shoe corresponding with 
parts where the hoof is sound. In paring 
all the pieces of broken horn are removed, 
or at least as much as can be safely done. 
Nails are secured as high as possible. Shoes 
must be changed as often as possible, and 
the hoof is to be kept supple by unctuous ap- 
plications when the breaks of the horn are 
too large. Softened gutta-percha, or a 
mixture of gutta-percha, three parts, with 
one of gum ammonia, melted together, can 
be used to fill the aufractuosities. Those 
putties harden and the shoe can be tacked 
on rong 6 Nails can even be punched 
through the gutta-percha. 

(To be continyed.) 
jtiaaies 
Matinee of the Gentlemen’s Driving 
Club. 


The third matinee of the Gentlemen’s 
Driving Club of Boston was held at Read- 
ville on Wednesday of last week. There 
was a good attendance of members and the 
various events furnished some of the best 
contests in the history of the club. 

There were five starters in the first event 
for trotters, and it was a nipand tuck con- 
test from the word ‘‘ go ’’ to the finish of the 
race. The event was won by Mr. Graves’ 
black gelding Ben Wilkes in 2.18, 2.20}. The 
other winners were Bingen Jr., owned and 
driven by W. B. Farmer; Mr. Peter B. 
Bradley’s black mare Imogene and Mr. G. 
H. Leonard’s bay gelding Fred Ames (2.20}). 

Following are the summaries of the races. 

SUMMARIES. 


Event No. 1—Trotting. 
G. A. Graves’ blk g Ben Wilkes, by Johnny 








Wilkes (Mr. Graves) .....................---- 11 
H. O. Aldrich’s ch g Burlington Boy (Mr. 
MID Sica 5 5 Sa FSS eae i dew ccateel s < 23 


A. H. Alley’s b m Lottie Fallis (Mr. Alley)...3 3 

P. B. Bradley’s b g Timberlake (Mr. Thayer)4 4 

W. B. Farmer’s b g Dominant (Mr. Farmer).5 5 
Time, 2.18, 2.20}. 





this season, if not the fastest on any track in the 
country this year. MeDowell worked Martha 
Marshall a mile iu 2.18 without hopples, and last 
Tuesday she stepped a mile in 2.11, last half in 
1.05, last quarter in thirty-two seconds. Mr. Me- 
Dowell will ship his stringto Detroit, July 6, 
where they make their first start of the season 
the next week. 

Ed. Mills had the great Searchligkt out, and 
worked him with arunner a number of slow miles 
He is getting into shape fast, and stepped a last 
quarter in thirty-two seconds Friday morning, 
Knap McCarty worked Miss Edith, Lecco and 
his M. and M. candidate a number of miles around 
2.25, with an oecasional tast quarter. 

John Shillinglaw gave Alberto D. miles in 2.20 
with halves in 1.08, quarters in thirty-two seconds, 
Frazer stepped a mile in 2.183, last half in 1.074, 
last quarter in thirty-two seconds. Elastic Pointer 
Was given a mile in 2.18}, last half in 1.084, last 
quarter in 32} seconds, and he shows no ill effects 
from his ler np a few days last week. 

Jimmie Gatcomb worked Boralma and Poin- 
dexter Thursday morning, expecting to go to 
Readville next week, so they were not brought 
out Friday. Frank Kenney stepped a quarter in 
thirty-one seconds this week, and should step a 
fast mile when Mr. Gateomb calls on him a little 
later. 

Mart Demarest brought out Prince Alert and 
let him step a mile in 2.19, last quarter in 30 
seconds. Thisisthe best mile he has stepped 
this season. He has been given only slow work, 
with an occasional quarter in 32 seconds. 
Another one in ‘“ Mart’s ” care that is showing 
well is the trotter Marion Wilkes, owned by Mr. 
Whitehead of New York. She stepped the last 
quarter of a slow mile in 324 seconds. 

Ben Walker gave ZJndiana two or three slow 
miles and then brought out arunner to go with 
him. He went to the quarter in 31} seconds, half 
in 1.05, and the mile in 2.11, making two breaks 
in the last half. He does not seem to like the 
runner pacing him, as he is generally very steady 
and seldom makes a break when driven alone or 
with other horses. 

Georgie (2.08}) and Oscar L. (2.08}) are stepping 
miles around 2.18, with quarters in thirty-two 
seconds, for trainer MeKenney, who is at Charter 
Oak with them this summer. They are both in 
splendid shape, and look ready to step fast any 
time they are called on. 

Trainer Dickinson arrived at Charter Oak track 
this, week with a number of horses, including the 
black stallion Joe Patchen. He was given a mile 
in 2.154, last half in 1.054, last quarter in thirty- 
three seconds, Friday morning. 

Ed Bowdoin worked Gambit a mile in 2.15}, 
with a last quarter in 31} seconds. Gambit is 
owned by Mr. T. Lutton of Rockville, Ct., and is 
entered in a mumber of meetings in the Grand 
Circuit this summer. He will start in at the 
Glens Falls meetings. 

Mr. J. Batcheller of Wallingford, Vt., was at 
Charter Oak Park Friday, to see his horses 
work. There are four of them at the track as 
follows: A two-year-old by Baronet (2.114), a 
three and four-year-old by Gillig (2.25}), ani a 
four-year-old by Victor Wilkes, called Fancy B., 
who was second to Baroness (2.30) in the Ver- 
mont Futurity last fall at Fair Haven, Vt. 

I. R. Blumenthal has a pacer at Charter Oak 
called Tipton B., by Bashwood, that is showing 
well. He stepped a quarter in .33} seconds 
hivched to a road cart last week. He will be put 
in shape for the Driving Club matinees this sum- 
mer. 

Two horses that were in training at Charter 
Oak Park died the past week. The first one was 
in Harry Brusie’s stable, and while being Sworked 
he reared up and went over backward. He fell 
with such force that his skull was fractured and 
he died instantly. * 

The other one was Russell Maid (2.213), owned 
by Dr. C. E. Jones of this icity, and was fin Ed. 
Bowdoin’s care, being prepared for the races this 
season. Friday was an oppressively hot day, 
Russell Maid worked a mile in 2.30, repeated in 
2.25. Then she was brought out and ‘only asked 
to step a half mile (owing to the heat), which she 
did in 1.07. The mare was then taken to the barn 
to cool out. She died a short time after and Dr. 
Jones thinks the oppressiveness of the atmosphere 
caused a hemorrhage in the head. 

Next week should furnish an extra good num- 
ber of fast work-outs, as that will be about the 
last for many horses now at Charter Oak Park, as 
the shipping of stables to Detroit and to other cir- 


| weather and track are right Tuesday, some fast 


miles will be seen. 
Mr. Welch says the new half-mile track will be 


finished July 4. The Driving Club will hold its 
first matinee races on it July 10. 
A number of Hartford horses will make their 
first sturt at the Westfield meeting next week, 
and a large crowd will go from this city to see 
the sport. Yours truly, 


“LE Roy.” 
Hartford, Ct., June 29, 1901. 
>> — 
Notes from Readville. 


There is hardly a horse in training at 
Readville which has not been timed from 
“Tozier’s corner” a last eighth in the 
neighborhood of fifteen seconds. . 

Capt. Haff, the brother of . Nico (2.08}), 
looks like the ‘‘ real thing.’”’ He has been 
making speed very fast for trainer Hum- 
phreyville, and has been taking on flesh at 
the same time. He trotted a workout mile 
in 2.17, last half in 1.06}, very easily the 
other morning. 

Lemuel Hitchcock’s mare Baroness Mabel 
stepped an evenly rated mile in 2.20 in her 
work recently. She is a beautiful filly and 
a sweet-gaited one. 

Trainer Brady stepped Timbrel a mile in 
2.17, last half in 1.05}, the other morning. 
The May King pacer, Barney King (2.234) 
is moving finely, and Brady thinks he will 
do later in the season. | 

Frank Turner is at the Readville track 
with the three-year-old filly Erirange (2) 
(2.21), by Prodigal, Maurine (2.17}) and two 
green ones. 

John Mariner’ stable of Norfolk, Va., is 
located at the track, and includes the fol 
lowing horses in charge of Dan Kane: Kitty 
R. (2.08}), Wilton Boy (2.13$), Walter S. 
(2.13), Miss Grace (2.15}), Irene (2.18}), Oak- 
land Pilot (2.29) and several green ones. 

George W. Leavitt is on a trip to Calais, 
Me. He willremain over the Fourth and 
take in the races. 

Henry Titer gave Admiral Dewey his head 
at the finish of a mile in 2.50 the other day. 
Henry caught the colt the last eighth in 14} 
seconds, and says he does not think he gave 
the great youngster any the bestof it at that. 

Allie Trout is very much pleased with the 
way the two-year-old filly Baroness Lady, 
by Baron Wilkes, dam, Lady Powell, by 
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Summer Mee’ 


July 23, 24,25 5 


---.- CLASSE < 
Trotting. 


2.12. 
2.14. 
2.17. 
2.20. 
2.25. 2.20 
2.30. 2.25. 


Purses $600 Eaci 


National Rules. Hobbles | 
Entrance fee five per cent. 2), 
per cent. additional from win, of 
each division of purse. 


ENTRIES CLOSE THURSDAY, JULY 
C. M. JEWETT, Se. y. 


Paci: 
2.0& 
2.10 
443 
2.17 


Woonsocket Trotting Park Co, 
JULY 16, 17, 18, 1901. 


WOONSOCKET, R. | 





Hermes, is working. 

The Readville trainers who picked 
Worcester to be an easier place than Dover 
to win money have had their doubts since 
Worcester’s big entry list was published. 
~p—eo - 

Pittsfield, Me. 





Racing at 


Me., last week. The attendance was rather light | 
on the opening day, June 28, but was very good | 
on the twenty-ninth. Following are the sum- | 
maries: | 
SUMMARIES. | 
Pittsfield, We., June 28, 1901—2.50 class, trot | 
and pace. Pnrse, $125. 
O. K., ch g, by Carter Harrison (Waite) -.-1 | 
Hube, b g (Ireland)-..-.........-..------- 
Morning News, ch g (Kennedy) -.---. 
Jane Wilkes, bm (Burrill). . --.-- 
Harvard, bg (Maxwell)....--..-..--. 6 
Mabel B., br mJ(Cleveland) - ~ ee 
Lady St. Croix, bm (Sawyer) ..--. event 
Time, 2.27}, 2.284, 2.29. | 
Same day—2.25 class, trot and pace. Purse, | 
$125. | 
Kentucky Frank, b g (Edwards) -....-..---1 | 
Joe Hal, br g (Ireland)....-.----- Seu | 
Nancy G. bIK m (Kendall) .........-...--- - 
Time, 2.25}, 2.25}, 2.30. 
PittsHeld, Me., June 29, 1901—2.23 class, trot | 
| 


1 
3) 
9 | 
4 
an 
6) 


5dr 


1 
22 
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and pace. Purse, $125. 
Fowler, b g (Waite) .............-.....--.3 1 1 1] 
Ada Duryea, br m (Burrill) ......-...--..1 2 4 5) 
Whitten Wilkes, b g (Edwards) ........2 3 2 3} 
Butcher Girl, b m (Reynolds) .--..-.--.---: 5 & 3 2} 
Dictator Maid, b m (Harp).....-.-...----- 4454 
Lady Brooks, b m (Deering)... ..........6 ds 
Time, 2.29}, 2.27}, 2.33, 2.344. } 

Same day—2.21 class, trot and pace. Purse, 
$125. 
Day Wilkes, bm (Mitchell) ............-..-- 111 
Bay Dean, b g (Reynolds) ........-. eee 
Salinas, b g (Burrill) ......-.....-...-.-.....3 2 4 
Lancey, b g (Dustin) ..-...-...-.-.-2-.---.-- 443 

Time, 2.25}, 2.23, 2.25}. 

Same day—Wagon race, half-mile heats, best 
two in three. 
Dr. Wilkes, gr g (Garrish).......--..-.-...-...1 1 
Conundrum, br g (Burrilo)....-..............2 2 
Ketchus, bIK m (Leach)..........-..-- aie See 
Rensselaer, b g (Deering) ....-.-......--.-.-. 44 
Cleo, bIK m (Savage) .....-.-.----- ee a ae 55 
Kit, b m (Thurston) ......-...-.---.---.-..2 2... 6 6 


Time, 1.18, 1.19}. 


> 
<S- 














cuits will immediately follow. Providing the 


The Late Bradford (Pa.) Meeting. 


Our late meeting was a success and we shall 
give another Aug. 13-16, 1901. The following 
summaries tell the story of last week’s meeting. | 

Bradferd, Pa., June 235, 


trotting. Purse, $400. 
Ormus, b g, by Orphan..............-.-.-.--. 11 14 
Schley Pointer, b n, by Star Pointer.......2 2 3 
Queen Louise, br m, by Mambrino King...4 3 2 
Joe Paul, gr g, by Cananaugh....-.......-. 3 4dis | 
Blondie, s h, by VericKson._..............-. dis | 
Time, 2.18}, 2.18}, 2.17}. | 
Same day—2.20 class, trotting. Purse, $400. i 
RN sicctit Alba eis des? ccticsens 4111 
Jessie H., b m, by Linkwood Chief. ..... 1444 
Wilbur, b g, by Integrity... ... 22.2.2... 323 2] 
Rara Avis, gr g, by Silverthorn.......... $ 2.9 3} 
Time, 2.22}, 2.21}, 2.214, 2.24. 
Same day—2.15 class pacing. Stake, $400. | 
Carthage Girl, DIK m, by Dedron_ ........ 22111) 
Sapphire, gr m, by Cosine._..............- 11 3 2dr 
vay B., gr g, by Jay Foot............2....532 dis | 


Selia Brooks, b m, by Rattler Brooks....3 dis 
John Taylor, b g, by Ezekiel Wilkes....4 dis 
Time, 2.16}, 2.14}, 2.20}, 2.16}, 2.45. 
Sapphire was drawn in the fifth heat of the 
above race on account of a strained tendon. 
Bradferd, Pa., June 26, 1901—2.15 class, trot- 
ting. Purse, $400. 


| 
| 
Time, 2.184, 2.194, 2.17}, 2.20}, 2.21. | 
' 
| 


Pug, gr g, by Deenwood...........2...... 22111 
Willard Saunders, b g, by Anteo........-- 11232 
Bessie H., cl) M .......................-.. 33323) 
Baronwood, b g, by Posey................ 4 dis 

Same day—2.18 class, pacing. Purse, 3400. 
Gene Whitcomb, b g, by Allie Wilkes..3 1 1 1 
Dakota Dan, gr g, by Vilander.......... 133 4 
Alice A.,s m, by Steadman..............2 2 2 2 
The Spaniard, blk g. by Castleton...... 4443 
E.C. Jordan, ch g, by Woodmist....._.. dis 

Time, 2.18}, 2.18}, 2.194, 2.214. 

Same day—2.24 class, trotting. Purse, $400. 
Point Dexter, b g, by Mambrino King. .... 111 
Fern Artus, ch m, by Artus.................2 2 2 
Silver King, gr by Deenwood............ 3 dis 

Time, 2.33}, 2.374, 2.353. 


Bradferd, Pa., June 27, 1901—2.22 class, pac- 
ing. Purse, $400. 


W. B., gr g, by Blue Wine............._.. 1121 

Golden Rod, b g, by Pure Gold........_. 3212 

Violet T., sr m, by Crawford............ 2546 

John Smith, b g, by Billy Wilkes.._._... 463 3 

Fannie Stubbins, sr m, by Whirlwind...5 4 5 4 

Belle Davis, rn m. by Billy Davis....... 6 3 6 5 
Time, 2.24}, 2.21}, 2.214, 2.21}. 

Same da‘—Free-for-all, pacing. Purse, $400. 
Bernice, br m, by Bobby Burns.........._.. 111 
Nerva Patchen, ch m, by Bourbon Patchen3 3 2 
Dora Highwood, ch m, by Highwood....... 423 
Effie Powers, b m, by Anderson Wilkes....2 4 4 

, Time, 2.12}, 2.19, 2.15. 


J. G. HECKEL. 





Prince Away (2.22), by Steinway, recently 
changed hands. His new owner is W. B. 
Alexander, DuBois, Pa. Prince Away is 
booked for a record of 2.10 this season. 


The Private (2.073) is laid off with a 
sprained ankle, andis probably knocked 
out for his early engagements. Foote has 
not been able to work him for sometime. 


Less than half the price of straw is one reason 
why you sheuld use German Peat Moss for 
horse bedding. C. B. Barrett, importer, 45 North 
Market street, Boston. 





| of programme. 


| division of purses. 


‘$2,900 In Purses. 


TUESDAY, JULY 16 


2.40 Class, trotting 
2.18 Class, pacing 
2.19 Class, trotting 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 17. 


2.22 Class, trotting 
2.40 Class, pacing 
2.30 Class, trotting 


THURSDAY, JULY 1s. 
2.27 Class, pacing 
2.24 Class, pacing 
Free-for-all 
Entries close Tuesday, July 9. 
CONDITIONS—AIl races to be in ha 
heats, three in five. Right reserved to 
No horse entitled to but 
Entrance fee 5 per cent.. 5 per cent. a 
starters. Rule li enforced. National As 
rules to govern. Horses named im more * 
classes will be requested to pay for tw: 
Six to enter. five to 
bles allowed. No conditional entries \ 
divided, 50, 25, by and 10 per cent. 
Address all communications to 
W. RK. DAILEY, Monument Hous 
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PEAT MOSS HOOF STUFFING 
ATKINS & DURBROW 























160 Pearl St.. N.Y. 
Importers of 
0 and Manufacturers 
= bes s| Patent Peat Moss py, pen seuy 
19 Bt ready |. Hoof Stuffing. | iu" 
[eed see bora”, Send for Circulars Loe 
and Prices. 
PEAT MOSS BEDDING 
0.0. 0000000000080 88 
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LIVE STOCK... 
) This Is What It Does: 3 
) It Invigorates the nerves. 

) It Clears the system of Worms with 

) icking. 

) It Prevents legs from stocking. 
) 

) 

) 

) 

) 







It Regulates brain force, which is mins 
by driving. 

It Adds lustre to the coat and eye. 

It Gives the horse command of his 













functions. 

PRICES: 25-50-100-Ib. PACKAGES. 
) On sale at C. M. Moseman & Bro., l-> 
) bers St.,.J. Newton Van Ness Co., 12) ¢ 


St., New York City. 
WHITE FOOD CO.,) Taunton, 


6c 













1901—2.28 class | - 


SPEED DEVELOPED. 


I shall make a specialty of training ar 
hee horses the coming season, and als 
the speed of young horses at reasoua 
Stable is one of the best appointed and 
oughly equipped at the Readville track 
ence or personal interview solicited. A: 

EDWIN D. BITHER. 


Readville, Yas 


) USE THE 
IMPROVED 
AUTOMA7'C 
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Secretaries! 
Managers! 

Matinee Clubs! ! 
TIME ANNOUNCE 





Patented: Nov. 13, '%; Dee, 22, '% 
Write for Catalogue and Refer 
H. G. HESS. Patentee and Mani’ 
P.O. BOX @7. CINCINNA 
Model now on exhibition at om: 
can Horse Breeder. Come and ea 











PURIFIED PURI 
“Ceratol, 


a 


— 


and skin diseases, having antise}' 
superior to any known prepars' 
positive. 
nthis country. 
mail. 35c. im stamps. 


Ingredients as pure as ¢9 te 
In one-ounce ¢ : 


CRYSTALLINE COM! 
ork 


108 Fulton Street, - - *‘ 
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MOULTON SULKY AND \ 
MATINEE WAGON 


AND BROAD CART. 
Hand made, fully guarantees, 
pees a8 any and prices low 
‘6 been on the market for fivs 
years and needs no recommen 
ation. Hundreds of them tn uss. 
If you have got to havea Bike 
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